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A Mystic Experience 


Letters by a Modern Mystic. By Frank 
C. Laubach. Foreword by Alden H. 
Clark, American Board of. Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. (Student 
Volunteer Movement: 254 Fourth Ave. 
New York. Paper 25 cents.) 


Dr. Laubach has worked for a number 
of years as a missionary in the Philippine 
Islands, first in ordinary church extension 
work, then in developing a Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for the Islands, and 
since 1930 in a ministry to the wild Moros 
in the hills. In this last work he had to 
start from the ground and win the friend- 
ship of wholly illiterate and quite “un- 
civilized’ people, and he has served them 
without depreciating their own simple 
culture. During his years in this sacrificial 
work, as dramatic in its circumstances as 
that of Schweitzer at Lambarene and as 
heroic as the labors of early missionaries 
of the first decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he has written intimate letters about 
his inner experiences. 

The letters show their writer to be a 
man of great sensitiveness and intensity. 
But the emotional strain has evidently 
been compensated for by the constant 
practical effort to serve his Moro friends. 
The profound experiences he describes 
are those of guidance, following complete 
“surrender” to God. ‘I feel simply car- 
ried along each hour, doing my part in 
a plan which is far beyond myself.’”’ How 
many there are today who would give up 
much that seems essential to their com- 
fort if they could feel sure that such a 
confidence could be theirs! But there 
seems little doubt that Laubach’s sense of 
God’s “‘here-ness’”’ is very closely bound 
up with the service he is rendering. Be- 
cause he makes himself so consistently a 
channel of God’s love he has the joy of 
feeling he is sharing God’s creative work. 


* * 


Henry Drummond’s Masterpiece 


The Greatest Thing in the World. By 
Henry Drummond. (International Pock- 
et Library, 306 Stuart St., Boston. Paper 
25 cents.) 


Henry Drummond’s address, reprinted 
many times since it was delivered in the 
eighties at Northfield, still ranks among 
those few great utterances by prophetic 
souls which, while especially fitted for 
their hearers, continue to have influence 
over men’s hearts long afterwards and in 
very different surroundings. 

Drummond brought to the evangelical 
efforts of his day a mind sympathetic to 
and well trained in science, and the “rec- 
onciliation’”’” between science and religion 
which he offered met the needs of thou- 
sands who heard him or read his “Ascent of 
Man,” his “Natural Law in the Spiritual 


World,” and his address on Love. There 
is still great force in the underlying ideas 
of his books on religion and science, though 
many of the analogies on which he based 
his arguments could hardly be put forward 
seriously today. 

Drummond’s power lay not only in his 
readiness to face the implications of the 
new biological sciences, not only in his 
radiant personality, but in the practical 
bearing of his message. “It is the Son of 
Man before whom the nations of the 
world shall be gathered. It is in the 
presence of Humanity that we shall be 
changed’’—here lingers the stern Calvin- 
ism of his spiritual background—‘‘those 
will be there whom we have met and 
helped; or there the unpitied multitude 
whom we neglected or despised. . . . Be 
not deceived. The words which all of us 
shall one day hear sound not of theology 
but of life, not of churches and saints but. 
of the hungry and the poor, not of creeds 
and doctrines but of shelter and clothing, 
not of Bibles and prayer-books but of 
cups of cold water in the name of Christ. 
Thank God the Christianity of today is 
coming nearer the world’s need.”’ Drum- 
mond greatly helped and hastened the 
emancipation of the churches from a self- 
centered and individualistic concern for 
“salvation’’ and made many feel the ap- 
peal of a religion of sacrificial love. 

This little address is still worth a great. 
deal and deserves this fresh reprinting. 
The introduction might have been briefer, 
contenting itself with a few words about 
Drummond’s life; his central message cer- 
tainly needs no advance interpretation or 
painting by any editor. 


* * 


Rogers, the Indian-Fighter 


Northwest Passage. By Kenneth Rob- 
erts. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.75.) 


Here is a first-rate historical novel, said 
by competent critics to be faithful in its 
use of fact, centering about the career of 
a tragic figure in the early history of the 
American colonies. Major Rogers led a 
band of hardy fighters, Rogers’ Rangers, 
through the wilderness of territory which 
is now in northern Vermont, Quebec, and 
New Hampshire, and their course is one 
which provides a good tale of adventure. 
The story is told by a fictitious character, 
a young New Englander and Harvard 
graduate, who joins Rogers’ band and,. 
artist though he is, proves his powers of 
endurance. The hardy leader degenerates. 
and his career ends in tragedy; the artist. 
grows in strength in the presence of hard- 
ship. 

Mr. Roberts writes vividly and with 
dramatic effect; he knows how to recreate 
a period far away from our own in cireum- 
stance as well as in time. 
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“Rebel Religion” 


EBEL RELIGION* is strong medicine for the 
average church member. It is interesting. It is 
written with intellectual insight. It expresses 

intense belief in the religion of Jesus, but it says some 
appreciative things about Communism and Socialism, 
and we know a Methodist minister who just lost his 
job because he merely mentioned these two devilish 
concepts without cursing them. The author says that 
the things that Communism, Socialism and, to a 
limited extent, Fascism are after, are Christian ideals, 
and that Christians ought to be the ones to take the 
lead in realizing the ideals. 

The peoples of the world are becoming more con- 
scious of the claims of brotherhood, but agencies that 
are non-religious are making them so. Rebel religion 
is the religion that attempts to make Christianity 
Christian and brotherly. 

The author writes: “Neither intellectually nor 
religiously is the writer a Communist, but as he has 
studied the development of Communism during the 
last fifteen years, he has been driven to the conclusion 
that what the Communist seeks to accomplish is 
largely what the Christian fellowship ought to have 
been doing long ago, and that the human aims of 
Communism and Christianity are almost identical.” 

Prof. John MacMurray is no crack-brained en- 
thusiast, and he calls the book “significant, important, 
cand deserving to be widely read and pondered.” 

He says something else rather startling. He writes 
in the introduction to the book: ““There is a widespread 
belief abroad, even among Christians, that the very 
existence of Christianity is threatened at the present 
day. That is not the case. There never was less danger 
of the extinction of Christianity than there is today. 
Jesus founded his new community upon solid rock; the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it. It is, however, 
quite possible that all the existing churches, which are 
the traditional custodians of Christianity, have nearly 
served their function and are ripe for dissolution. 
From the Christian point of view, that is a matter of 
quite subsidiary importance, and speculation on how 
the transformation will come about is probably quite 
unprofitable.”’ 

The author, B. C. Plowright, is the minister of 
Queens Park Congregational Church in London. His 
objection to Communism is that it seeks to obtain 
justice by force rather than love, and that it ignores 


*Rebel Religion. By B. C. Plowright. Foreword by John 
MacMurray. Round Table Press: New York. Price $2.00. 


the spiritual and concentrates upon the material. But 
the basic thing sought by Communism, brotherhood, is 
what Jesus sought to bring about. 

The author believes that the World War ended a 
period of history in a much more complete way than 
many of us sense. The creative ideas of the nineteenth 
century which were working assumptions have been 
profoundly modified, and some of the ideas passion- 
ately repudiated. Belief in reason and trust in democ- 
racy have been cast aside in Italy, Japan, Germany and 
Turkey. 

The age in which we live, the author asserts, is 
plastic and the mould that we now make for it will 
determine its form for years to come. 

We have been impressed with the failure of large 
numbers of people in the United States who are loud 
and insistent in their cry, “Down with Communism,”’ 
to see how utterly impossible it is for our nation to go 
on with a prostrate agriculture and millions out of 
work. Plowright does not hesitate to tell what such a 
situation means. It means the breakdown of democ- 
racy. Of course, most of those who denounce Com- 
munism and cut off their minister’s head if they think 
he even leans that way, know no more about Com 
munism than a field mouse knows of Einstein. They 
would throw the communion service out of the church 
if they sensed its root relationship to Communism. 

The author studies the life of Jesus, and finds 
foundation there for the Communistic ideal of com- 
radeship and for the Christian idea of ‘““The Kingdom 
of God.” His chapters are: ‘“The Debacle,” ‘Tower of 
Babel,’ “Kingdom of God,’ “Our Citizenship Is in 
...,” “Chopping Logie,” “Dynamite and Curl 
Paper,” ‘Rebel Religion.” The big “‘if’”’ about Com- 
munism is whether or not it enriches personality. The 
author says that there is no Communism in Russia, but 
“State Capitalism,” and that it is a necessary stage 
in progress. He says that autocracy in Russia is essen- 
tial for the time being. What the system will do to 
personality remains to be seen. In any event may we 
not expect to get as well rounded personalities out of 
Italy, Russia, Germany, as out of bread lines and some 
of our own mining towns? 

Whether the ideals of Communism are the ideals 
of Christianity we do not attempt to say. Certainly 
the doctrine of the rule of the proletariat is not Chris- 
tian any more than is the doctrine of the rule of the 
upper classes. We are reasonably confident, how- 
ever, in asserting that there is no Christianity about 
class conscious, race conscious, nationalistic church- 
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men. Use of the name by the proud people who 
think themselves made of finer clay than the masses 
is laughable. There is a good deal of sounding brass 
about our organized religion because it lacks love. 

We concur in the judgment of the Book of the 
Month Club in putting “Rebel Religion” in their list 
of books. We hope that the young radicals in our 
church will let the book alone, however. They are 
making trouble enough for us as it is. But heads of 
standing committees all over the denomination must 
read the book with care, otherwise they cannot possibly 
be fitted to deal with their own rebel religion, and we 
suspect that there may be plenty of it to clasp to our 
bosoms or drive from our firesides before long. 

* * 


THE EDITORIAL OF ATTACK 


OME of our friends are a bit concerned about 
S editorials of attack which now and then appear 
in The Christian Leader. Generally they bear 
the initials of someone not the editor, but he of course 
assumes responsibility for them. He seeks them and 
approves them mainly on general principles, and not 
on the basis of special knowledge of the subjects 
discussed. 

His own editorial work he realizes is a bit too 
sugary. To him the world on the whole is a pretty good 
sort, and folks mean well, and the divine, far-off event 
toward which we are moving may not be so far off after 
all. So he hums a merry tune and brings in his blue- 
birds and selfheal, and defends all those whom people 
are unanimously jumping on, and thus rounds out his 
editorial year with a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

Now the fact is that the world is not quite as 
roseate as we make it out to be. We realize that we 
are not doing our full duty by the readers of the paper 
in failing to make them better acquainted with the 
grafters, the political gangsters, the pompous little 
Hitlers, who are running industries and running labor 
unions, the venomous females of the species set to 
defend their special privilege, and so on. 

So we slip in an editorial of attack once in a 
while—merely as a gesture of fair play. We can’t 
possibly endorse all the terms that we ourselves use 
in this way—they come as hard from us as an impacted 
tooth—but they round out the paper. Maybe they 
round out the truth, too. 

If by nature we were not so conservative and 
sugary, we ourselves should like to write a few editorials 
of attack—going after those people who have every- 
thing under God’s heavens that they need and yet 
resent and resist any effort to spread prosperity. We 
should like to go after the liars for whom nothing is 
too low and dirty if it can only be hurled at another 
political opinion or leader. 

There are a host of people we should like to attack 
—mainly people who disagree with us on politics, 
theology, economics, and running a church paper. But 
we are afraid that they will stop their papers and throw 
us into bankruptcy, so we once more manfully seize 
pen or pencil and write on “the two sides of every 
question”’ and the great virtues of all dead Republicans 
and Democrats. 

In our investigation of ‘‘the editorial of attack’”’ we 


have made the interesting discovery that our friends 
who do not like them and think them out of place in 
a church paper, can be made to like them by a little 
revision. Let the editorials. merely be turned around 
and aimed away from the ground the critics stand on, 
and at the ground which is exactly opposite, and the 
editorials shed their manifest improprieties and take 
on the glory of the dawn. 

We write, we fear, for a lot of bigots and fools— 
but hold, that cannot possibly be true! They have 
kept one editor fifteen years and more, and surrounded 
him with kindness. Perhaps folks really have more 
to them than we are willing to admit in our editorials 
of attack. Perhaps the most savage dog can be tamed 
with a little kindness. 

Perhaps even the main emphasis of this paper has 
been justified by the facts of God and man. 


* * 


FIFTEEN CHURCH SERVICES REPORTED 


IVE columns of a Monday issue of The New 
York Times were given to reports of religious 
services held the day before, which was August 

22. Fifteen services were reported. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie of Grace Episcopal Church, 
New York, preached on the Second World Conference 
on Church, State and Community at Oxford, from 
which he had just returned. His sermon was an at- 
tack upon the idea that religion deals only with in- 
dividual piety and has no word to speak concerning 
the principles which must prevail in every day 
practical life. Without reservation he endorsed the 
pronouncement of the Oxford gathering that the duty 
of the Church is to insist on the Christian’s duty to 
test every economic and political institution by his 
understanding of the will of God. He declared it to 
be the duty of the Church to oppose vigorously all 
education that teaches man to subordinate himself to 
any human force as final authority. 

The Rev. Austin Pardue of Minneapolis, at St. 
James Episcopal Church, New York, preached on 
prayer, and said that the reason that prayers fail to 
accomplish much was because the thought-patterns . 
of Christians too often are diametrically opposed to 
their petitions. Half an hour of desperate concen- 
trating upon something in a prayer, is outweighed by 
ten hours subconscious thought flowing in the op- 
posite direction. 

The Rev. Henry H. Tweedy, at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, said that change was a 
law of life, that it operated in the field of religion, and 
that people who opposed all ‘change drove the best 
minds from the Church. An illustration of the need 
of change was the wording of national anthems. 

The Rev. Henry F. Hammer, at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, declared that the Church had 
little to fear from Communism, atheism, or paganism, 
but more to fear from the lack of loyalty of its own 
members. 

Dr. Wm. Hiram Foulkes of Newark, moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
pointed out that multitudes are indifferent to the 
Church because they believe that it has ceased to be 
contemporaneous. The pressing duty of the Church 
is to show that it has a message for the times. Those 
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who say that the gospel is ageless and changeless 
harm the Church that they want to serve. 

The Rev. Edwin H. Carr at the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, seems to have discussed 
the Bible as a whole and to have urged people to study 
it to find the different ways in which great topics such 
as faith, grace and the tragedy of sin are treated, and 
the different literary forms. Faith in Jesus is bound 
to be the result. 

The president of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Harry L. Reed, preached at the West End Col- 
legiate Church, New York. A striking sentence of his 
sermon was: “‘People who cannot see the forest for 
the trees are equaled in number by those who cannot 
see the Church of God for the churches.”’ 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, Mass., 
at Riverside Church, New York, gave three rules for 
utilizing to the full one’s hidden resources: ‘‘When 
you face a new situation or an exacting task always 
say to yourself, ‘I am sure I can,’”’ “Always keep your 
inner life free from conflicts, tensions, anxieties,’ and 
“No matter how old we grow, we must continually 
undertake new ventures and assume new responsi- 
bilities.” 

The other reports of services, greatly condensed, 
can be even more condensed for our purposes: In 
one the thought was that every movement in behalf 
of Christ would succeed. Another brought out that 
lone individuals should not attempt to bring salva- 
tion to the world single-handed; a third that Metho- 
dist unification would come about by 1940; a fourth 
that the Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas in New 
York must have its roof, ceilings and foundations 
repaired; a fifth that temptation is testing, and a 
sixth that signs bearing the words “‘Worship God”’ 
should be substituted for all other outdoor advertis- 
ing. 

What strikes us about these reports is that they 
are intelligible, that most of them record something 
interesting and important, that few of the services 
were narrow and few of the topics frivolous. 

The brother who wants religious advertising signs 
seems to be a little out of touch with reality, and the 
brother who is sure that everything undertaken in the 
name of Christ will succeed is a bit naive, but in the 
main intelligent men were in the pulpits that August 
day. Perhaps the impression that we have that some 
of the men were enunciating platitudes would be 
changed if we could have heard them. 

One thing that can not be adequately reported is 
the poise and spiritual power of the speaker. This as 
a rule breaks through thought patterns and forms of 
expression and determines whether or not a sermon 
reaches the mark. 

* * 


THAT FIRST HE WROGHTE 

EOFFREY CHAUCER, who lived in England 
from 1328 to 1400, was one of the first authors 
to use the slowly developing English language 
in poetry. His most famous poem, “The Canterbury 
Tales,’ contains a picture of the parson which shows 
that our modern ideal for the ministry of faith plus 
works, at least as old as the time of Christ, was never 

entirely obscured in Christian history. 
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Of his parson he could write, ‘‘But riche he was 
of hely thought and werk.” 

“‘He was a lerned man, a clerk,’’ but also he was a- 
pastor. 


Wyd was his parisshe, and houses far asonder; 
But he ne lafte not, for reyn ne thonder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief, to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite. 


The old English is hard for us to read today but 
it links us to a great past. 


Wide was his parish, the houses far apart, 
But he failed not for rain or thunder 

In sickness or in mischief, to visit 

The farthest in his parish, rich or poor. 


This was the parson who to his flock gave the 
example, “that first he wrought and afterward he 
taught.” 

There is a different color to teaching that comes 
from experience. That work excites a mightier influ- 
ence which everyone knows to be backed by a deed. 

It is too bad to have to sacrifice either scholarship 
or service, but if one has to go, in the ministry it had 
better be the scholarship. Mere preaching or teaching 
machines are not truly effective, however well oiled 


they seem to be. 
* * 


THIRD SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE third annual session of the Ferry Beach In- 
stitute of World Affairs was notable in several 
respects. First, in spite of the fact that out- 

standing members of the faculty in previous years 
were unable to be present, Dean Andrews assembled 
a faculty second to none. Most valuable additions 
to the faculty this year were Prof. and Mrs. Arthur 
P. Coleman, Slavonicists from Columbia, Prof. Mel- 
vin Laatsch of the University of Vermont, Prof. 
John P. Davison of Middlebury College, and Prof. 
G. Nye Steiger of Simmons. The Christian Leader 
expresses the gratitude of both the Universalist and 
non-Universalist members of the Institute to these 
fine people for their generous services in making this 
year’s program a real success. 

We are pleased also to report the formation of an 
Institute of World Affairs Association. This is an 
informal organization of Institute enthusiasts whose 
purpose is to go after more support for this splendid 
Ferry Beach project, and to secure more attending 
members for next year. The association intends to 
set up an organization of regional secretaries to ad- 
vertise next year’s Institute well in advance, and to 
secure registrations throughout next winter. We 
heartily approve and endorse the purpose of this 
supporting organization. It is high time that Pro- 
fessor Andrews had more active help in promoting the 
Institute of World Affairs. Up to now ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths percent of the work of the Institute 
has been done by Arthur I. Andrews. Now he is to 
have active help. If the supporting organization does 
its job well, and the existing organizations of our 
church co-operate fully, there is a great future for the 
Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs. 

ie Holx 
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The Institute of World Affairs 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE program of the third annual session of the 
Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs, August 
14 to 20, went all around the world. Beginning 
with a study of the Slavic peoples, the faculty and 
students gave their attention also to problems of 
American foreign affairs, the British Empire, and the 
Far Eastern situation. The members of the Institute 
had the good fortune to have an unusual group of 
experts to lead their thinking about these compli- 
cated problems. Among the faculty members and 
speakers were: Dean Arthur I. Andrews, Prof. and 
Mrs. Arthur P. Coleman (Columbia), Prof. B. G. B. 
Durkee (Pennsylvania Graduate School), Mr. George 
Bonecescu, Financial Counselor of the Rumanian 
Legation, Washington, D. C., Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch 
(University of Vermont), Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard 
(Wheaton), Prof. John Perley Davison (Middlebury), 
and Prof. C. Nye Steiger (Simmons). 

At the Saturday evening get-together the Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., presided and 
presented Mr. Robert Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, and Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews, the dean of the Institute. At the end of 
the program Mr. Manning led the instituters in the 
simple but dignified service of the Dedication Circle. 
The Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, Mass., struck 
the keynote of the Institute in his thoughtful sermon, 
“A Preface to the Study of Peace,’ published in 
last week’s Leader. 

The Monday luncheon on “Contacts” brought 
out the fact that the suggestions made last year that 
members of the Institute seek to increase their actual 
contacts with people of other countries is being car- 
ried out. Dean Andrews read part of a letter from 
Mrs. K. Augusta Sutton, now traveling in the Orient 
as an official representative of the I. W. A. Said Mrs. 
Sutton, “Though young among the institutes, I found 
in Hawaii that the Institute of World Affairs had an 
excellent reputation.” 


The European Situation 


The outstanding event of the luncheon was the 
address of Mr. George Bonecescu, Financial Counselor 
of the Rumanian Legation. Mr. Bonecescu, who 
has had an extensive career in both diplomatic and 
literary work, spoke with authority on the present 
European situation. Commenting on the contem- 
porary scene, he said: 


As things stand at present, the best guarantee of 
peace in Europe seems to be provided by the British 
rearmaments. In British opinion there is no alterna- 
tive, in the present state of the world, but to arm the 
Empire so that it may both defend itself and play its 
part in the enforcement of international obligation by 
common action. The British rearmament policy has 
acted like a tonic on the minds of the statesmen of those 
European countries that still believe in a democratic 
form of government, and has enabled them to with- 
stand the onslaught of the Fascist and Bolshevist 
propaganda which is trying to draw them on their re- 
spective side. 


The cause of European unrest which is paralyzing 
the economic life of the continent, said the speaker, is 
lack of access to raw materials. The common argu- 
ment that the “redistribution of colonies” to European 
nations that now lack them would solve the problem 
is fallacious. Germany and Italy and Japan, which 
want or have acquired colonies on the plea of access 
to raw materials and room for excess population, have 
had little success in securing raw materials enough 
from colonies or placing surplus populations in col- 
onies. 


The conclusion would appear to be inescapable, 
that a redistribution of the colonies will not solve 
the problem. The only possible alternative, it would 
seem, would be to find means whereby the industrial 
countries in need of raw materials should be given a 
free access to the markets of the world, thus enabling 
them to find a larger outlet for their products and ob- 
tain the needed foreign exchange to buy the raw ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s policy of concluding a series of 
bilateral treaties containing the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause has much to recommend it as 
an important factor in the readjustment of the world’s 
economy. The binding agreement with Great Britain 
may be the opening wedge for the economic appease- 
ment of the ‘‘have-not”’ nations of Europe. England 
would open her capital markets to Germany at any time 
when the British were sure that this financing would 
not be turned into fresh armaments. Having ready 
access to the American market, the British would be 
more than unwise to tie themselves by quotas and tariff 
preferences to any special sources of supply. They 
would instead try to resume their old role of bank and 
warehouse for Western Europe. This would mean a 
return to the British for trade, with all the raw materials 
of all the world freely admitted to England for process- 
ing and redistribution to the European markets. 


The Slavs 


Monday evening Prof. Arthur P. Coleman of 
Columbia University, a new institute faculty mem- 
ber, delivered an able address on “The Slavs.’’ Pro- 
fessor Coleman is one of the outstanding Slavonicists 
of this country. He and Mrs. Coleman were members 
of the first group of American graduate students to 
study in Prague after the World War. Professor 
Coleman has traveled widely in his study of the Slavs 
and written extensively about these numerous peoples. 
Thus he came equipped as a first-class expert. He did 
not, however, make the mistake of many experts, that 
of assuming too much knowledge on the part of his 
hearers or of talking in the jargon of specialists. 
Simply and clearly, Professor Coleman sketched the 
long and varied history of the Slavic peoples, show- 
ing by concrete references their great importance in 
our present world. 


To be well informed these days requires that one 
know something about so many things that one some- 
times becomes discouraged. But whatever else one 
must know, he certainly cannot escape the Slavs. For 
today the Slavs are the most important people in Eu- 
rope, and their importance as a group is now being 
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recognized as it never has been before. In The New 
York Times one of the most far-seeing of the European 
correspondents, Jules Sauerwein, said: ‘“‘Bolshevist Rus- 
sia is little by little regaining the role of protector of the 
Slavs, and the Slavs themselves have grouped together 
and reformed their entity.” 

It was this protection of the Slavs by Russia and 
the rising national consciousness of the oppressed Slavs 
that in large measure provoked the last war. Where, 
indeed, was it that the shot was fired which in 1914 
touched off the European powder magazine and plunged 
the world into the most devastating war in history? It 
was fired on the bridge of Sarajevo, a small city in the 
mountains of one of the less important Slavic countries. 
Three years later American doughboys were marching 
to the tune of Yankee Doodle from transports that had 
borne them across the ocean to fight in a cause which 
they knew little about, the cause, as it turned out, of 
oppressed Slavdom, the cause symbolized by that de- 
spairing shot. For of all the overturns which in 1918 
so scrambled the map of Europe that the older genera- 
tion has hardly got that map straight in its mind yet, 
the most violent and fortuitous overturns happened to the 
Slavs. 

Consider, just a moment, the Slavic world before 
and after the war. Russia, the greatest Slavic power 
of them all, has made a complete right-about-face 
since 1914. She has thrown off not only her ancient 
religion, her traditional economic system and her time- 
honored form of government, but she has thrown off, 
too, her old ways of thinking and of doing things, even 
her old habits and her very character. In place of the 
traditional indolent Russian of the old régime we have 
today an energetic, enthusiastic race of men in power 
in Russia. The old Russian with his familiar ‘‘ Nichevo”’ 
(“It doesn’t matter’’) has given way to the new Russian 
who can get enthusiastic over the most prosaic piece 
of farm machinery. Maurice Hindus tells the story of 
Harpo Marx and the youth who wanted his photograph 
as he was traveling a few weeks ago to Moscow from 
the Polish border, in order to illustrate the new enthu- 
siasm of the Russians. Marx gave the boy his photo 
and even autographed it for him. Soon the youth re- 
turned with something in his hand. He apologized for 
not having a photo of himself to give to Marx, but said 
he would give him a picture that he cherished very 
much. It was a picture of a manure spreader—yes, a 
manure spreader! ‘‘Didn’t Marx know what a manure 
spreader was? asked the boy—and launched into a 
graphic description of all the wonderful things one 
should notice about the construction of a manure 
spreader and of the marvelous benefits the manure 
spreader was going to bring to Russia! To the Russian 
of 1934, everything matters—even a manure spreader!” 

Think of the other Slavs, the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Serbians, the Croats, the Slovenes, the 
Ukrainians—before the war subject races, almost all of 
them, owing allegiance most of them to a Teutonic 
master. Now today, as a result of the universal con- 
vulsion, they constitute sovereign states, or at least 
autonomous members of great Slavic states. 

For most Americans, I fear, the names of Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia burst into the news and flow- 
ered on our maps in 1918 from just nowhere. Where 
had Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia been all these 
centuries that nobody had heard of them—or had they 
simply been created out of the imaginations of Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau and Wilson after an orgy of 
drinking? Russia everybody had heard of before, and 
some of us knew that 150 years before Poland had been 
a large and respected state that had suffered partition 
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by the Germans, the Russians, and the Austrians. But 
Americans wondered whence had sprung full-grown 
those other strange-sounding states. They wondered 
to what race they belonged, who they were, these people 
of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

Slavs they are, all these people—the Bulgarians, 
the Czechs, the Serbians, the Poles, ete. And, as we 
have said before, the Slavs are not a race to be dismissed 
with a word. Today the Slavs are by far the largest 
linguistic group in Europe, far outnumbering the Ger- 
man-speaking peoples whom we have been accustomed 
to consider the dominant race on the continent. In all 
Russia there are 120 million Slavs, in Poland at least 
twenty-one million, in Bulgaria four and one-half mil- 
lion, in Czechoslovakia ten million, in Yugoslavia nine 
million—which gives us more than 164 million Slavs in 
the so-called Slavic states alone, not counting the large 
Slavic colonies in France and in Germany. Compare 
these figures with the population figures of the other 
states of Europe: Germany with sixty-four and one-half 
million, Austria with six and one-half million, France 
forty-one million, and Italy forty and one-half million, 
giving a total of 152 1-2 million for the combined popu- 
lations of Germany, France, Austria, and Italy! The 
Slavs, it is clear, outnumber the combined populations 
of the four important continental non-Slavic states. 


Professor Coleman was ably assisted in his pre- 
sentation of the history and problems of the Slavs 
by Mrs. Coleman, who on Monday afternoon gave a 
most interesting talk on Polish art. This address 
was well illustrated by an exhibit of Polish art work, 
including pictures, textiles and wood carving. On 
Friday afternoon Mrs. Coleman also showed a fine 
collection of Polish lithographs, etchings and wood 
engravings. 


American Foreign Policies and Relations 


During the first hour each morning Prof. B. G. B. 
Durkee of the Pennsylvania Graduate School pre- 
sented an able survey of American foreign policies 
and their results. Professor Durkee carried his course 
carefully down to the present problems of American 
neutrality policies. In the discussion periods that 
followed the lectures many questions relating to the 
policies of this country and its relations brought Mr. 
Durkee’s subject back into the foreground. At such 
times both Mr. Durkee and Prof. Melvin Laatsch 
made the period a lively and inspiring forum for the 
members of the Institute. This brings to mind one of 
the educationally significant facts of the Institute of 
World Affairs, that is the sessions were not tightly 
separated compartments wherein one specialist reigns 
supreme. Instead there was a fine overlapping and a 
co-operation between faculty members that made a 
correlated and unified whole of the entire program. 


Problems of the British Empire 


Prof. John Perley Davison of Middlebury Col- 
lege was the speaker at the Institute Wednesday 
morning. Professor Davison spoke on the problems 
of the British Empire. Of special current interest 
was the presentation of the Palestine conflict between 
the Jews and the Arabs. Mr. Davison believes that 
the British have administered their mandate in Pales- 
tine quite honestly, but that their promise to the 
Jews was a mistake. In answer to a question, Can 
a national Jewish state succeed? the speaker ex- 
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pressed grave doubt of the possibility of such success. 
Most interesting to this reporter was the almost word 
for word agreement of this American professor and 
student of British affairs with the Rumanian diplo- 
mat, Mr. Bonecescu. Professor Davison was not pres- 
ent when Mr. Bonecescu spoke, but like Bonecescu 
he said, ‘‘British armament is the greatest force for 
peace in the world today.” 

Among her foreign problems Mr. Davison ex- 
pressed belief that Britain has a very great problem 
in the Mediterranean and an exceedingly grave situa- 
tion in the Far East. “If Japan has her way the 
door that was opened some thirty odd years ago will 
be closed gently but completely. If that door is 
closed Britain will lose greatly.” 


Hubbard on Peace Machinery 


Thursday morning Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard, a 
charter member and faculty lecturer of the Institute 
of World Affairs, was the speaker. Professor Hub- 
bard was kept from regular attendance at the In- 
stitute this year by the serious illness of Mrs. Hub- 
bard. Mrs. Hubbard’s improvement, however, al- 
lowed him to be present for one lecture on ‘‘What 
About the Peace Machinery?” ‘‘The present peace 
organizations,” said Professor Hubbard, ‘‘and the 
League of Nations, are dead. This is blamed by many 
on the mistakes of 1919. I blame it on the depres- 
sion. The League system was a compromise that did 
not stand up under the dislocations of the economic 
factors in our world. The peace movement has 
failed. We now see preparedness movements on a 
huge scale. We have seen actual hostilities in Man- 
churia, in Abyssinia, and in Spain. The Kellogg 
Pact has effected a real regression in international 
relations. For now, as in the case of Manchuria and 
Abyssinia, there is no formal warning given. Powers 
simply resort to violence.” The bright spots in this 
picture Professor Hubbard finds are “the few major 
wars everyone expected, but which have not come.” 
These he named as the Japanese-Russian war, the 
Japanese-American war and the general European 
war. “A year ago everyone thought that the Spanish 
war could not possibly go on a year without precipi- 
tating a general European war.” Professor Hubbard 
was not optimistic about the future, and would not 
make predictions. In answer to a question of whether 
or not we may be in a position similar to the peoples 
of Europe after the Napoleonic wars, when everyone 
expected war almost any time over a long period of 
years, but in spite of the expectation a century of 
peace followed, the speaker said that there was a real 
parallel. ‘Actual hostilities break out only when di- 
plomacy breaks down. No nation likes to fight. No 
nation wants war for itself.”’ 


Problems of the Far East 


The most intense interest was shown by the mem- 
bers of the Institute in the lecture given Friday morn- 
ing by Prof. G. Nye Steiger on ‘The Problems of the 
Far East.’’ Space permits only a brief summary of 
this illuminating account of the events leading up to 
the present Sino-Japanese war. 

“The outbreak of July 7 last was a shock, but not 
a surprise. For since 1895 Japan has been constantly 


fishing in troubled waters. From 1900 on China has 
been struggling to set up a new order, to adjust to a 
new world environment. In the decade from 1928 to 
the present the Nanking government has made 
steady progress in unification and economic develop- 
ment. All outside observers except Japanese have 
testified to the remarkable improvement of China 
in political and economic fields. This development 
has been especially remarkable in the last twelve 
months. Internal dissension was settled finally about 
a year ago. Sinee Chiang Kai-Shek’s return from the 
north last December there has been definite co- 
operation by northern leaders, even communists. 
The co-operation of the communists and the leaders 
of the western provinces with Nanking indicates that 
the process of political unification is rather complete. 
The economic unification has likewise come about. 
Positive proof of this is the fact that the London 
bankers recently set up a credit of ten million pounds 
for China. This credit was conditional on continued 
peaceful relations with Japan—a condition that may 
help explain the present Japanese activity. 

“Since the Mukden affair six years ago Japan’s 
activities have been in violation of the Nine Power 
Treaty, guaranteeing the political and territorial 
integrity of China. Japan justifies her course by 
saying that conditions in China are so ‘chaotic’ that 
the Nine Power Treaty does not apply. Japan also 
cites agreements made subsequent to the adoption of 
the Nine Power Treaty. These latter agreements, 
however, are all illegal under the Nine Power Treaty. 
Japan’s advances since 1927 have always come when 
China’s development was obvious to the rest of the 
world. Japan, indeed, objected not to chaos but to 
order (unification) in China. It is noteworthy also 
that all the clashes between Japan and China have 
taken place on Chinese soil and under conditions in- 
volving Japanese activities of doubtful legality. For 
instance, the incident of July 7 came about because 
Japanese troops were engaging in night maneuvers 
near the Marco Polo bridge, where under treaty stipu- 
lation they had no legal right to be. 

“The Sino-Japanese situation is complicated by 
the past record of the Western powers. Great Britain 
and the United States are not pleased by the activities 
of Japan in China, but they are embarrassed by their 
own past imperialisms. Only ten years ago a Presi- 
dent of the United States said, ‘Wherever there is 
American property there is a part of the national 
domain.’ An English Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, but a few years ago said, “The Rhine is the 
defensive frontier of the British Empire.’ Japan feels 
just this way! So Japan is prepared to take on the 
continent of Asia any action deemed to be ‘in defense’ 
of her empire. 

“Minor factors in the present Sino-Japanese 
situation are Japanese economic difficulties, and po- 
litical struggles within. Japan has in the recent 
past, as in the present, suffered from an adverse trade 
balance and from unbalanced government budgets. 
She has also been suffering from a long struggle 
between her parliamentarians and her militarists. 
This has caused a chain of unsettling minor and major 
political crises. In the meantime China, as we have 
seen, has been growing in strength and unification. 
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This has brought about a growing sense in Japan that 
she must soon ‘bring China around.’ Japanese busi- 
ness men and industrialists have felt that the bringing 
of North China into the Japan-Manchukuo bloc 
would help solve their problems. They hoped for low 
cost raw material and a place for excess population. 
This has not worked out so, however, in Manchukuo. 
Japanese are slow and reluctant to settle there. 
“Economically and politically the situation in 
Japan was very unstable on July 7, 1937. It may have 
seemed to Japanese leaders that an incident in China 
would be very beneficial. With the incident started, 
but stopped short of a war, it would rally the people 
and they would forget their high taxes. On the other 
hand, neither China nor Japan could benefit from a 
war. It is my opinion that the fighting since July 14 
has been as much of a surprise to Japan as to anyone 
else. No possible benefit could accrue to China from 
fighting. The Nanking government needs five years 
of peace for consolidation and development. Any 
settlement now, however, can only be a truce. The 
Japanese cannot afford to withdraw now without 
losing face. The whole affair is likely to be a long 
drawn out matter, with the issue now unpredictable.” 


Institute Library 


A library of reference books was set up in Row- 
land Hall, with the co-operation of the Maine State 
Library. There was also a fine exhibit of current book 
and pamphlet material on world affairs. Great 
credit is due Mr. Dwight H. Allen of Springfield, 
Mass., for his work in taking charge of these materials. 
Mr. Allen also gave daily book talks at the end of the 
discussion period. Plans are now under way to pro- 
vide bibliographies for institute members in prepara- 
tion for next year’s session. These plans are directly 
attributable to the enthusiasm and _ industrious 
labor of Mr. Allen. 


The Institute at Play 


The afternoons and evenings of the I. W. A. week 
were given over to reading, swimming, and enter- 
tainments. These periods were almost as valuable 
educationally as were the morning sessions, for there 
were little world conferences going on all over the 
grounds. Small groups on the beach or on the veranda 
of the Quillen held long and earnest discussions car- 
ried over from the class periods. Friends old and new 
exchanged ideas and stimulated each other. This by 
no means the least valuable part of the program is 
due to the informal neighborly spirit that pervades 
Ferry Beach. 

Two groups came from the outside to entertain 
the instituters. They were the “International Muses,” 
a music organization from the International House 
of Lewiston, Maine, and the Albanian Group from 
the International Institute of Boston, Mass. Tues- 
day night the International Muses gave a delightful 
program of music in Rowland Hall, and on Thursday 
night the Albanians entertained by presenting a typical 
Albanian Wedding Feast, a colorful spectacle of 
music and dance. Following the formal program, the 
costumed Albanian guests came down on the floor 
and taught their American hosts some Albanian 
dances. There is now a definite alliance between the 
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Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs and these two 
splendid organizations, the International House of 
Lewiston and the International Institute of Boston. 
Institute members are looking forward to increasing 
co-operation between the programs of the Ferry 
Beach sessions and the various racial groups of Lewis- 
ton and Boston in future years. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Institute members 
were the guests of the Rev. Hazel Kirk at her beautiful 
summer home at Casco, Maine. At two o'clock a 
long line of cars left the Quillen, and, after a journey 
replete with numerous adventures in “getting lost” 
in Maine, everyone arrived in time for a swim in 
Pleasant Lake, and with time to gaze long on the in- 
describable beauty of the Presidential Range as it. 
can be seen only from Hazel Kirk’s back-yard. A 
picnic supper was served out of doors, and the group: 
sat on the ground or wandered about the hillside 
viewing a breath-taking sunset over the peak of the 
distant Mount Washington. 

The Danse Internationale in a gayly flag-be- 
decked Rowland officially closed the Third Annual 
Session of the Ferry Beach Institute of World Af- 
fairs. After the last strains of the orchestra died away 
and the last groups had left the hall, a large group of 
instituters donned bathing suits and went for a moon- 
light swim. Some of us lingered long on the beach, 
deep in a “philosophic discussion”’ of the fundamentals 
underlying our concern for world affairs and human 
affairs generally. Finally we too went off to bed, and 
so ended the last group discussion of the Institute of 
World Affairs. 

HE DOESN’T MEAN TO BOSS 

One of our churches is going to lose its most paternal busy- 
body, and I can’t tell whether there is more joy or grief over his 
retiring to a bungalow in southern California. 

Andrew Burberry thinks he has run that church most of the 
years since I’ve known him, although you have to say of him that 
there isn’t a mean or a bossy hair in his head. He doesn’t care for 
power, and he doesn’t want honors. He just wants to tell every- 
body what to do. 

What divides opinion about him is that some people like to be 
told what comes next, and others hate it. Andrew is no discoverer 
of new ways; it is simply that he knows the regular routine, and, 
just before things have to be done, he points them out. 

He’s an indicator of the obvious. Late in November he re- 
minds everybody, semi-officially, that Christmas is coming, al- 
though nobody is likely to overlook that fact. In early spring he’s 
telling the pastor what to do for Lent and Easter—nothing new, 
and nothing that the good man would be likely to forget. 

I thinkit’s a sort of benevolently paternal concern. He has no 
children, and his wife doesn’t exhaust his capacity for direction. 
She lets him tell her, and goes ahead in her own way. 

He’s not the only one we have in our town. My own church 
has a few; and I myself have been compared to Andrew once or 
twice. 

I may get worse, now that he‘s going, but for years he’s saved 
me from telling the pastor not to forget the men’s dinner next 
Wednesday night, and telling the janitor when to start the furnace 
and when to turn off the heat, and telling the young people’s 
society president not to let his members go off on a tangent in 
their work, and telling the missionary women not to neglect the 
regular benevolences. 

Not everybody in a church loves the man who has new ideas 
to offer. But he’s less of a strain on patience than the man who 
tells you to do what you were going to do anyway.—Justus 
Timberline in Christian Advocate. 
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Another Labor Sunday Message 


In our issue for August 7, we published, as is our 
custom every year, the Labor Sunday Message of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. Here we present the Labor Sunday 
Message of the United Christian Council for Democ- 
racy, a much more radical document. Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr is chairman of the Board of the United Council 
for Democracy, and Richard Morford of 22 Forest Ave., 
Albany, N. Y., is secretary. Baptists, Evangelicals, 
Congregationalists, Disciples, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Unitarians are among the of- 
ficers. 

The Editor. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1937 


HE celebration of Labor Day in 1937 comes at a 
momentous time in the history of the American 
labor movement. Millions of workers have been 

enlisted from hitherto unorganized industries. Since 
practically every church has for years insisted that 
the right to organize is a basic democratic right, we 
naturally welcome this triumph of labor in winning a 
right which the thoughtful people of the country have 
long since taken for granted. These gains are a 
testimony to the need and value of the type of or- 
ganization which has secured them. 

Some elements in American life still challenge with 
force the right of labor to organize for collective bar- 
gaining through representatives of their own choosing. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the religious institu- 
tions of the community to bear honest testimony to 
their conviction that labor does have this right, and, 
if occasion demands, to aid labor in securing it. 
Liberty and justice always depend upon the possession 
of adequate social power. Any part of the community 
which is defrauded of its rightful power will inevitably 
be defrauded of its rightful privileges. Modern civi- 
lization is becoming increasingly technical. If wage 
workers have no social power other than the right to 
vote, they will not be able to protect themselves ade- 
quately against the economic power arrayed against 
them. They must be able to set their collective 
strength against the collective strength of owner- 
ship. 

As it becomes evident that collective bargaining 
between owners and wage workers does not avail to 
insure both employment and just reward for labor, or 
to satisfy the needs of society, it becomes the duty of 
religious institutions to go to the root of the matter. 
They are obligated to use the ethical standards of their 
gospel in a continuous analysis of the consequences of 
basing our economic organization on private ownership 
and the struggle for profit. The social program of 
the churches which proclaims a gospel of love and 
brotherhood can not'stop short of anything less than 
basic justice. As it becomes clear that our social 
system is unable to insure security and mcderate 
abundance to all our people in spite of an increasingly 
efficient technical process, it is necessary to challenge 
and change the nature of the system itself, to demand 
that our economic life Le ¢ ganized on the basis of co- 
operative action to meet the needs and promote the 
development of all persons. 


We call the attention of the churches, who believe 
that love is the fulfillment of the law, to the fact that 
legal definitions of property rights have to be brought 
continuously into accord with the social realities. A 
modern factory is jointly owned by a vast number of 
stockholders and usually employs a large number of 
workers. The right of these laborers to security in 
their employment, and to freedom from capricious and 
irresponsible interference with it, is a property right 
as important as any with which it is forced to compete. 
It is more than a property right; it is a human right 
of great importance. Such a judgment does not imply 
that the strategy of labor’s new technique, the sit- 
down strike, is advisable under all circumstances. A 
wise and responsible labor leadership wil not imperil 
the interdependent functions of a community more 
than is necessary. We believe that the possession of 
new power will make for a larger sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of labor as it becomes more and more 
accustomed to its use. 

Labor Day is an occasion not only for reviewing 
past achievements but for envisaging future tasks and 
possibilities. The most pressing problem today is the 
unemployment of millions in spite of the fact that 
business is approaching the 1929 levels. This is a most 
ominous sign. It means that technical improvements 
have robbed millions of their jobs. Widespread un- 
employment in a period of prosperity presents us with 
two important tasks. First, the unemployed must be 
adequately supported, not with borrowed money, but 
with a more equitable tax upon the profits of modern 
industry. The fact that these profits are frequently 
the consequence of the very technical improvements 
which have destroyed the livelihood of the workers is 
added reason for the imposition of higher taxes upon 
them. For Christians to oppose, or even to fail to carry 
out, this temporary remedial measure is to make our 
profession of loving our neighbors as ourselves a bla- 
tant hypocrisy. Second, the gross inequalities in the 
distribution of the national income must be removed 
to the point where our people can consume what we 
are able so abundantly to produce, so that all those 
of working age can have useful employment, and the 
community approximate standards of justice to which 
we are as Christians committed. 

A large part of the membership of the churches 
of America is composed of people who are neither 
industrial workers nor captains of industry. Farmers, 
small. tradesmen, professional and clerical workers, to 
a large extent make up our congregations. It is 
particularly important that their religious leadership 
should help them to see the American social problem 
in its full perspective, so that they will not be beguiled 
by momentary resentments into political and social 
policies which make for the destruction of democratic 
institutions and tend toward fascism. — 

These classes are not as well organized as the in- 
dustrial workers and are therefore always in danger of 
being drawn into opposition to them. On many 
specific issues their interests are not identical with 
those of the industrial workers. But the fascist at- 
tack upon free institutions demonstrates that the 
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future of our democracy depends upon the mutual 
recognition of the fact that all those who depend upon 
their labor for their bread have a common interest 
which is more imperative than their differences. With- 
out such recognition on the part of the middle classes 
they are in danger of becoming the unnatural allies 
of the reactionary forces. With the recognition of 
common interest, political liberties, already gained, 
may be used to increase economic liberties, and the 
increase of economic justice may serve to protect 
and develop the democratic process in our political 
institutions and our cultural life. In no other way 


can we preserve our nation from the evil fate which 
has overtaken some of the nations of Europe. 

The hour of crisis in which the whole life of 
humanity now stands calls upon the Christian Church 
to demonstrate in concrete terms the spiritual truth 
that the democratic process is in our time a collective 
expression of the Christian way of life, to be ex- 
panded in ever broadening forms. So it can con- 
tinuously lead us toward more justice and freedom, 
toward more peace and plenty, and toward that kind 
of human fellowship which our God of love ard right- 
eousness requires. 


Some Fundamentals of the Labor Situation 
Frank Henry Selden 


HE reaction of Mr. Edmund A. Whitman to my 

article in the Leader of July 31 seems to call for 

a further discussion of the labor situation. 

This question has so many angles and implications 

that it is impossible to cover the subject properly 

even in several articles. The most that I can hope to 

do is to arouse interest in studying some of the funda- 
mental causes of the present situation. 

As the reaction notes the absence of my name in 
“‘Who’s Who,” it may be well to introduce myself as 
one who has long been a student of the labor problem. 
I have worked in large and small factories, small enter- 
prises of my own, and taught both academic and in- 
dustrial work in large and small schools, passing back 
and forth from one of these lines to another. At 
present I am employed in a factory controlled by a 
large corporation, where I have opportunity to discuss 
these questions. 

In my library I have the official report of the 
“Great Chicago Strike.” If some present writers 
would read this report they would no longer refer to 
it as in any way similar to present C. I. O. strikes. 
The early strikes were an attempt of the workers to 
secure justice, and deserved the sympathy of all well- 
meaning citizens. The present C. I. O. movement 
appears to me to be (in so far as I am able to get in- 
formation) fundamentally a gigantic racket with little 
regard for the best interests of the working people, and 
entire disregard for the rights of the employers. 

The first fact to be kept constantly in mind as we 
discuss the present labor situation is that there has 
been a complete change in both leadership and purpose 
of labor unions. We have no right to use the past to 
cover up the present. With this complete change in 
the purpose of leading labor organizations, it becomes 
necessary for those who would influence the situation 
in the interest of justice for the working people to get 
at the fundamentals responsible for this development. 

Beneath all other causes for present labor unrest 
is that of an antiquated type of public education re- 
sulting from its control by unprogressive higher in- 
stitutions. There has been no proper assimilation of 
the intellectual changes and developments of modern 
industry. This has pushed the industrial worker off 
into a separate class, which has made it impossible for 
him to realize his proper place in the social scheme. 
He has been deprived of his social rights, a matter of 
far more concern than being deprived of a just wage. 


This has caused a wrong estimate to be placed upon 
the matter of wages, with a general attempt to secure 
by wasteful expenditures what money cannot buy. 

This unsatisfied longing for social justice has 
caused the ignoring of a just basis for wage payments, 
that of the market value of what the worker produces, 
and has made the matter of wages a mere contest 
between employer and employee for each to get all 
he can regardless of justice to either party. It has 
substituted force for reason from first to last in present 
wage disputes, and thus developed the method of 
using a labor union as a means of forcing an increase 
in wages in return for payment to the leaders for 
their services, the basis for labor racketeering. Now 
we see numerous strikes when wages are not in dis- 
pute—only “recognition of the union,’ which means 
simply that the organizers want their pay whether 
there is any work to be done or not. 

When we trace this development through to the 
present situation we can reach but the one conclusion, 
that the proper course for securing justice to the em- 
ployee is to get completely away from this plan of 
organized force (miscalled ‘collective bargaining’) 
and establish means of determining a just wage based 
upon what the workman actually produces. No na- 
tional law or complicated legal machinery is needed to 
determine this amount, and few if any employers 
would refuse to pay such an amount when once fairly 
determined. 

Whether the amount is sufficient for a “living 
wage” cannot properly be made a matter of concern 
to the employer. There is no denying the fact that 
modern industry has raised the standard of living far 
above what it was when the present use of machinery 
and group production began. If society has allowed 
or encouraged its ideals of what should be the standard 
of living to go beyond the ability of the workman to 
produée, it is up to society, not the employer, to ac- 
count for the difference. This may be done by one of 
two processes. 

It may supply the difference by public support, 
a well recognized means of dealing with defectives and 
a means which all consider proper. The other process 
is to provide means by which the employee may be 
made more efficient. This is also a well recognized 
process in theory, but very defective in practice. The 
present situation in industry should cause a thorough 
jnquiry into the matter of public expense in fitting 
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persons for efficient employment in modern industry. 
The whole process of public education needs to be 
thoroughly measured for results of funds expended. 

Searcely secondary to the matter of public educa- 
tion in this labor situation is that of the growth of 
class organizations that tend to use force in place of 
reason and justice. Today we are so constantly re- 
minded of class organization that we do not realize 
how recent has been the development of this modern 
type of association and the types of force employed. 

In considering these organizations, do not mis- 
understand the point I wish to bring out. ‘Take, for 
instance, the Grange. No one will question its pur- 
pose or deny that it has been of great benefit in many 
ways. Yet it has worked a great injury to the agri- 
cultural population by developing a distinct class with 
interests separated from the body of citizens as a 
whole. In looking out for the interests of the farmers 
the organization has developed a cleavage in public 
interests that is fundamentally wrong. 

This same is true of every other group that has 
united to secure special laws for its members. At 
first the result of such co-operative action appears to 
be beneficial, and no doubt might be kept within 
limits by proper leadership, but such organizations 
offer a great temptation to a Machiavellian prince to 
offer each group some favor in return for support, and 
thus develop a racketeering leadership and class bar- 
gaining and eventually class antagonisms with rack- 
eteering and class war. This is the point at which 
labor unions have already arrived, and many other 
organizations are not far behind. 

For this situation the Church is not entirely free 
of blame. It has tended either to neglect its duty in 
aiding in the solution of social problems, or else become 
a special pleader for some one group or more. It 
has failed to assume the essential task of searching out 
and enforcing the fundamentals that would bring 
justice to all groups. It has in this manner made 
trouble for itself in many instances without rendering 
material aid in solving the problem. It has failed to 
recognize the one fundamental, that injustice to any 
class is the result of ignoring some fundamental 
principle that applies to all classes, and then center- 
ing its efforts upon the great fundamental that will 
bring justice to all. 

A third cause of present social unrest is the al- 
most complete closing of opportunities for the ini- 
tiating of small local enterprises. With all society 
split up into groups, with each looking out for its own 
interests, the individual who would develop some new 
enterprise is left entirely alone and helpless. He can- 
not become a part of a group, for he has no common 
interest. His is individual, although of great im- 
portance to all other groups. No one can come to his 
aid, for he has nothing tangible to aid until he has made 
his start, and under present conditions he cannot or 
dares not make the start. 

The consequence is that our whole industrial 
structure is abnormal. Labor is restless because of 
the surplus that the small enterprise should absorb. 
Large enterprises are handicapped because there is 
no longer the inflow of all-around workmen from the 
small enterprises. New developments are slackening 
because the source of basic industrial advance has 


dried up. The most important factor in progressive 
industry has all but ceased to function, because every 
other type of enterprise has developed its special pro- 
tection and has no immediate connection with the 
essential source of continued success. 

A prosperous people has always been the result 
of progressive enterprise. When the ambitious have 
found opportunity to carry on as driven by their in- 
herent urge, the whole body of society has been con- 
tented and prosperous; but when this normal growth 
has slackened, as at present, the whole social and in- 
dustrial life is thrown out of balance and the whole 
organization headed toward chaos and conflict. 

When such a condition has developed the Church 
is the one force in position to stop the final climax of 
civil war and the dropping back to barbarism. It is 
because the church has failed to function in its proper 
relation to society by ever enforcing the great funda- 
mentals of social and industrial justice for all, that we 
have reached this present crisis. This is why in a 
breaking down of civil controls the Church is likely 
to be a point of attack by the dissatisfied groups. 

Now to answer the question in the reaction as to 
what the Church can do. First, as stated in my pre- 
vious article, it can stand for enforcement of law and 
order—insist that we proceed within lawful processes. 
This is the first essential. Second, it can insist that 
every citizen give his best efforts to a consideration of 
social and industrial problems. Then there will follow 
an intelligent consideration of these other problems of 
education for modern life, the protection of the in- 
dividual in the expression of his personal ambitions 
(protection of the small enterprise), and the broadening 
of class activities to include justice for all, and many 
other fundamentals that are simply particular appli- 
cations of the one great ideal for which the Church 
stands—the brotherhood of all men. 

* * * 
LABORERS 
Charles Gustav Girelius 
We are the doers of the world’s great work. 
Creators of all things done by the head, 
Or devised by the brain. 
We maintain the fabric of the world, 
As builders of the commonwealth, 
And the proud makers of civilization. 
Without us there is no house erected, 
No art created; 
Without us the wheels of industry do not move 
But we have been doomed to poverty, 
And multititudes are in want; 
We create in abundance, 
Yet thousands of our children starve. 
The machine and the tools are not ours, 
And therefore we are not free; 
The few are masters, 
And therefore we are crushed. 
But we have a dream! 
We shall be comrade workers and not slaves-—- 
A democracy of those who labor. 
Masters of the machine and of our tools, 
Masters of ourselves, 
And creators with God. 
We shall be a race without caste or class, 
World-wide and heaven-high in its reach, 
A partnership of mankind owning all— - 
Each ruling and serving all! 


- 
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The Interdenominational Pastors’ Institute 
E. Dean Ellenwood 


UR generation is not wanting in its quota of 
pessimists who prophesy the impending de- 
mise of the church. ‘Special writers’ for popu- 

lar periodicals find a fruitful field in reviewing the 
causes of “the forsaking of the sanctuary”’ by millions 
of erstwhile religious devotees. Any apprehensive 
reader of these articles can usually find apparently 
convincing evidence that religion is “on the way 
out,” and that churches, temples, and synagogues will 
soon be merely interesting museums of the super- 
stitions of an unsophisticated age. One such article, 
which has occasioned much comment, appeared in a 
popular magazine this summer, and was discussed by 
many of the two hundred and fifty ministers of 
twenty-five Protestant denominations, who gathered 
at the University of Chicago for the Sixth Annual 
Pastors’ Institute (Interdenominational), July 26- 
August 1, 1937. 

One of these ministers, known among his asso- 
ciates for his unusual capacity for “looking life squarely 
in the face, and declining to discount any of its mani- 
festations,’’ when asked his opinion of William Cor- 
bin’s article, ““Why I Do Not Attend Church” (Amer- 
ican Magazine, August), replied: ‘““Most of us, not 
having the unusual honesty and the fearless courage of 
the true scientist, usually find only what we seek; 
moreover, most of us, not being scientists, are usually 
busy proving a thesis rather than searching for truth. 
This being true, it is a profound pity that Mr. Corbin 
and all his kind might not occasionally attend a few 
of the sessions of such a gathering of the representa- 
tives of the ‘church militant’ as this one now in ses- 
sion in this busy, ‘materialistic’ metropolitan city 
which was once called by a well known poet, ‘hog 
butcher to the world.’ ”’ 

Bruce Barton tells us that the Bible is ““The Book 
Nobody Knows.” Yet, the indubitable fact—attested 
by all reliable authorities—is that this apparently 
neglected book is, and has been for many decades, the 
“‘World’s Best Seller.”” Translated into a greater num- 
ber of different tongues and dialects than any other 
living literature, it is even more generously distrib- 
uted than the British Empire. It is the one book 
whose absence from palatial home or squalid hovel 
is never advertised with pride by the proprietors of 
these homes. Yet this very book which declares that 
it contains the imperishable Word, ‘against which 
even the gates of hell shall not prevail,’ contains 
also convincing evidence that this problem of the 
perennial desertion of religion by the fickle multitudes 
is as ancient as life itself. The prophet-preachers of 
the Old Testament were urgent in their eloquent 
warnings of the dire consequences of the backslidings 
and indifference of the children of God. Again and 
again in the pages of the New Testament appear the 
exhortations to ‘‘forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves together in the Lord.” One of the most sig- 
nificant utterances of Jesus, poignant in its pathos, 
was that anxious query addressed to his intimate group 

of disciples, ‘Will ye also go away?” Here is a 
problem apparently inherent in our very humanity. 


Since the earthly ministry of the Son of Man, it has 
agonized the hearts and taxed the ingenuity of his 
faithful ministers, from Savonarola to Spurgeon, from 
Wycliffe to Wesley, from Francis to Fosdick. Small 
wonder, then, that many readers of Mr. Corbin’s re- 
cent article will sadly agree with his conclusion that 
the Church is already in “the sere and yellow leaf,” 
and that religion will soon be numbered among the 
forgotten interests of mankind. Nevertheless, I in- 
sist that such a conclusion is merely the result of in- 
ability to observe life in the large, and take account of 
its apparently contradictory aspects. Casual observers 
seldom “‘see life steadily and see it whole.’ 

Note these amazing contradictions in the life of 
this institution we call the Church, this institution 
which has so frequently been prematurely buried by 
its critics. It is the only human institution now in 
existence which was alive and militant in the days of 
the Roman Empire; nevertheless, one of the most 
frequent criticisms leveled against it is that its life is 
being threatened by “‘modernism,”’ its perennial pas- 
sion for the new and untried. Its Founder is be- 
lieved by his followers to be “the same, yesterday, 
today, and forever.”” Yet every new cult which seeks 
to fathom life’s mysteries, every new, brave effort to 
“push back chaos and the night,” every hitherto un- 
tried plan to link the lonely in bonds of brotherhood, 
claims him as its Cause and charter. Its literature is 
held to be the one unchanging, complete, authentic 
Word, the august mandate of Deity; yet no source 
material now available to mankind proves. so prolific 
in new interpretations, and commentaries, so inex- 
haustible as inspiration for imperishable poetry and 
art. Finally, consider this most astounding anomaly. 
In an age characterized by its critics as the most cal- 
culatingly practical and materialistic era of all human 
history, the Church has but recently proved to be the 
most substantial and solvent of all the institutions 
competing for the loyalty and support of men. The 
Church feeds no hungry stomachs, it clothes no naked- 
ness, it houses no homeless wayfarers, it arbitrates no 
disputes, it guarantees neither official status, popular 
acclaim, nor tenure of life; its goods are so absolutely 
intangible that they are the despair of the statistician, 
and they mock the measurements of the marketplace. 
Nevertheless, during the three worst years of the 
recent depression, while bankruptcy overtook one out 
of every twenty-two business and industrial concerns, 
one in every six of the banks of the country, one in 
every forty of the colleges, and one in every forty-five 
of the hospitals, only one in every 2,344 churches was 
compelled to close its doors. 

If the critics of the Church are ignorant of these 
facts its loyal leaders are not. Moreover, they are 
deeply conscious of the significant fact of human na- 
ture of which these calculable statistics are but the 
symbol and visible expression. Therefore a careful 
examination of the picture of this group of 254 minis- 
ters and their wives, gathered at this recent Institute 
from all over our country, reveals no despair-lined 
faces, no signs of discouragement and disillusionment 
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no wavering of purpose or weakness of will. No simi- 
lar group picture of a company of bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, or business executives, taken in the most 
prosperous period of the “tumultuous twenties,” 
would show such evidences of confidence, purpose, and 
direction. The only possible negative emotion regis- 
tered on any face pictured in this group seated in the 
sunlight in the lovely West Garth of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, might be that of slight annoy- 
ance at being obliged to curtail for the period of fifteen 
minutes the interesting lecture sessions from which 
these people came at the earnest pleading of the 
“official”’ photographer. 

As one who has attended all of the six annual 
gatherings of this Pastors’ Institute, the writer is 
qualified to offer comparisons, and even to venture 
cautious prophecies. The registration reached another 
high mark, considerably exceeding that of last year, 
which was doubtless affected seriously by the disas- 
trous drought so widespread throughout the West and 
South. Each year since the beginning of these annual 
gatherings has shown an increase in the total number 
of states and provinces represented, as well as in the 
number of religious communions. This year, all but 
eleven of our American states had ministers present. 
All of the New England states were represented, save 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Delegates were pres- 
ent also from two Canadian provinces and from 
Hawaii. Twenty-five separate denominations were 
represented. This feature, added to the generous geo- 
graphical distribution of those attending, added much 
to the value of the experience for all present. 

A special feature of this Institute was the course 
of lecture conferences for ‘“The Minister’s Wife,’ 
announced as ‘‘a course dealing with the tasks and 
opportunities of the mistress of the manse.” Fifty 
wives of ministers responded to the invitation, and 
their comments were so enthusiastic that the scope of 
this feature of next summer’s Institute will undoubt- 
edly be enlarged. 

_ The nine o’clock class each morning was attended 
by all of the ministers registered for the Institute. 
The leader was the Rev. Leyton Richards, the popu- 
lar minister of Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, 
England, an outstanding leader among the pacifist 
forces of Great Britain. His subject for the week 
was “The Place of Theology in the Pulpit.” He 
proved to be a most stimulating and delightful in- 
structor, winning the affection of his entire group of 
listeners. 

At ten o’clock the members of the Institute were 
offered their choice of these courses: ‘“The Nature of 
Man,” by Prof. H. N. Wieman; ‘“‘Maturing Christian- 
ity as Portrayed in the New Testament,” by Prof. 
Donald W. Riddle; ‘The Pastor as Counselor,” 
by Prof. Charles T. Holman. At eleven, the courses 
offered were “The Reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
by Dr. Edward Scribner Ames; “The Business Ad- 
ministration of a Church,” by Mr. Robert S. Cashman; 
“The Development of Religious Personality,” by 
Prof. Ernest J. Chave. 

Two Round Table and Open Forum sessions, one 
on Tuesday evening and the other on Thursday eve- 
ning, both held in the delightful open air chapel in the 
West Garth of the seminary, brought together the 


entire membership of the Institute, and in addition 
many persons from the university neighborhood. The 
first of these sessions had for its subject, “What Form 
of Collective Bargaining Will Protect the Interests 
of Labor, Capital, and the Consumer?” the speakers 
being Miss Annette Dieckmann, Industrial Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., Chicago, who is an active member 
of organized labor, and Profs. Paul Douglas and Gar- 
field Cox of the University faculty. The second 
Forum considered the subject: “Should the State 
Conscript Men, Industry and Capital in Time of 
War?” and the speakers were Dr. Leyton Richards, 
Mr. Walter Laves, secretary of the Mid-West Branch 
of the League of Nations Association, and Prof. May- 
nard C. Kreuger of the University of Chicago. The 
general discussion of these vital subjects was par- 
ticipated in by many members of the Institute, and 
evoked, in each case, deep interest. 

The afternoons for the week of the Institute were 
left free for recreation, and for visits to various insti- 
tutions and other places of interest in the city, a care- 
fully planned and conducted group of such trips 
having been arranged by the Institute managers. One 
of the recreation features, particularly enjoyed by a 
large number of the ministers and many of their 
wives, was the baseball game on Wednesday after- 
noon, between the Chicago Cubs and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, with the members of the Institute as the 
guests of Mr. Philip K. Wrigley, president of the 
Chicago National League Baseball Club. On Friday 
evening a special concert program for the Institute 
was given by the Illinois Symphony Orchestra, an 
effective company of artists, one hundred in number, 
a popular unit of the Federal Music Project. The In- 
stitute closed with a farewell reception to Dr. Richards, 
the visiting instructor from England, who expressed 
his appreciation of the enthusiastic welcome ac- 
corded him by the members of the Institute, and 
voiced his desire to come again. 

Among the significant features of these annual 
meetings of ministers, none has deeper meaning than 
the fact that a very considerable number of the at- 
tendants are regular “repeaters” who make a prac- 
tice of registering at the close of each Institute for 
membership in the one to be held the next summer. 
None of these ministers, fairly representative of the 
church leaders of the country, seems to fear that re- 
ligion is dying in the hearts of the people. They do 
not act or look like the hopeless, dispirited servants 
of a “lost cause.” 

* * * 
DISTINGUISHED EXILE 

Newspaper reports from abroad confirm the rumor, current 
for some weeks, that Alice Salomon, dean of German social 
workers, has been expelled from her native country. Miss Salo- 
mon was in the United States last winter lecturing under the 
auspices of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Some three months after her return to Germany she was sub- 
jected to rigorous official examination, the upshot being that she 
was obliged to leave Germany within three weeks, for the os- 
tensible reason that she had overstayed her time in the United © 
States. She is now with friends in England but expects to come 
here in the fall. 

Alice Salomon has been an international figure in social work 
for many years. Her writings include some twenty volumes on 
sociological subjects.—The Survey. 
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Spain Fights Fascism, Not Religion 


George Seldes 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
we secure the right to publish this article simultane- 
ously with The Churchman. 

The Editor. 


HILE there has been considerable argument 
over Johnson’s dictum that patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, all men of good will 

surely must agree that a stronger word is needed to 
describe those certain persons who raise sectarian 
banners of the Christian religion in the present Ameri- 
can campaign of misrepresentation and hatred against 
the Spanish Republic. 

I say American campaign because my recent six 
months’ revisit of European countries has reaffirmed 
the fact that in England and on the Continent there is 
a division about Spain, all the pro-Fascists, the reac- 
tionaries, the landlords, the aristocrats, being on 
Franco’s side; all the liberals, the intellectuals, the 
labor movements and the men of good will in all free 
countries being on the side of Spanish democracy. 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and nonchurchgoers in 
Europe are divided according to their social and 
economic viewpoints, the reactionaries for reaction, 
the liberals for democracy. Almost all the great writers, 
for example, regardless of their church attendance, are 
for the republic. But America is the only country to 
my knowledge where a war whose causes are social and 
economic has been turned by obscurantists into a 
religious issue. 

Moreover, the entire campaign against the Spanish 
Republic now being waged by certain Church organi- 
zations is based on a falsehood. It is absolutely false 
that the Spanish Republic is a Communist govern- 
ment, a “red’’ government, that it is controlled or 
directed by Moscow, or that it plans or plots a Com- 
munist régime when Fascism is defeated. (Since Franco 
officially admits that he plans a state on Mussolini- 
Hitler totalitarian lines, it is not unfair to call him 
Fascist, although a synonym, reactionary, will do as 
well.) I have not the space to give election figures, 
statistics, facts and documents, but it is certainly fair 
to say that the Spanish popular front government ap- 
proximates the French popular front, except that 
France with seventy-two Communist members in 
Parliament, compared to Spain with sixteen, is cer- 
tainly proportionately “redder’’ than Spain. Yet, be- 
cause France is a first-class power and because the 
falsehood would be detected immediately, no obscur- 
antist calls France Communist or red. Of course any 
one who knows anything about red-baiting realizes 
that the same type of perverted minds which labeled 
the President of the United States a Communist and 
alleged that if he were re-elected in 1936 Moscow 
would rule America from the White House, are now 
basing a religious campaign against a democratic 
people fighting for existence on a falsehood that its 
government is Communist or Communist-controlled. 

The second falsehood of the campaign is the 
statement that “fifteen thousand priests and nuns have 
been massacred and all the churches destroyed by the 
reds in Spain.” 


Alvarez Del Vayo, foreign minister of the Re- 
public, addressing the Anglo-American Press Club in 
Paris, stated frankly that it is true that several priests 
have been killed and many churches have been set on 
fire. But he also stated that every honest investigator 
confirms that all this occurred either before the war 
broke out or during the first weeks of street and barri- 
cade fighting, and that all these crimes were committed 
either by individuals or mobs of outraged populations, 
and that in no instance was the Republican govern- 
ment implicated or to blame. Similar episodes oc- 
curred under the monarchy, the first Fascist régime, 
the first clerical-Fascist régime. In fact, the same situ- 
ation was reported from cities and towns seized by 
Franco. 

But there is this difference, that while the British, 
American, Scandinavian and other journalists from 
free and neutral countries have seen and reported 
atrocities on Franco’s side for which the Franco ré- 
gime is directly responsible, no honest reporter has 
yet had atrocities to report from the government side 
for which the government is responsible. No one 
denies that in the street fighting of July, 1936, in the 
barricaded churches where munitions were stored by 
Fascists, in the church steeples on which machine-guns 
were mounted by Fascists, numerous persons, including 
priests accused of complicity, were killed, but the 
daily execution of liberals, of trade-union men whose 
only crime was possessing a union card, and the two 
Protestant preachers, Garcia Fernandez and Salvador 
Iniquez, in Granada, to mention but one of many in- 
stances, confirmed by American journalists who were 
there, were the acts of Fascist authorities in time of 
comparative law and order, weeks after the chaotic 
opening of the Civil War. 

Twenty times or more in the past two centuries 
the people of Spain have burned churches, and for the 
samereason. It isnot religious but social and economic, 
since the attackers were and are Christians, and Mass- 
attending Catholics at that. If the Church in Spain 
had not been for years part of the government, if it had 
not engaged in banking and other businesses, and if 
the Church had not protected the Bourbons, the mon- 
archy, Primo de Rivera, the Fascist dictator, and the 
landlords and the grandees and the exploiters of the 
disfranchised and disinherited, then the masses would 
not have attacked the church buildings on every occa- 
sion of unrest. Blaming it on Moscow in 1936 does not 
explain 1836—and many other dates. 

Volumes have been and will be written on the 
Church problem in Spain. It is too highly complicated 
to settle with a few quotations, but perhaps the fairest 
summary is that of the middle-of-the-road Spanish 
leader, Salvador de Madariaga, who states that cleri- 
calism and militarism are the twin enemies of modern 
Spain. 

Another unprejudiced observer, Charles Duff, the 
adviser to the British Foreign Office on Spain and 
Portugal, who recently resigned his post, thereby 
enabling me to quote his views written during his 
official career, states that the five great problems of 
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modern Spain are religion, education, suffrage, land, 
and regionalism. In all the nation’s history the official 
Church has been implicated in all these problems. 
After the 1931 Republic separated state from church, 
the crucial election of 1933, states Duff, found the 
industrialists, landowners, Church, monarchists and 
all those frightened middle classes who feared the 
“Bolshevism” of the democratic Republic banded into 
a political party “for the purpose of voting against 
every candidate who might show the slightest liberal 
tendencies.”’ The C. E. D. A. spent one billion pesetas 
in that successful election. ‘‘Clericalism once more 
raised its political head. Once more it might proceed 
as in the past to be the moneylender of the countryside. 
Once more nearly three million peasant small holders 
would come completely under the control of Catholic 
usurers. . . . The procurator of the Society of Jesus 
could once more safely take his place on thirty-six 
boards of directors of banks, mines, electrical transport 
undertakings, and so forth. What mattered the trifling 
sum of two hundred thousand pesetas of Jesuit wealth 
which had been seized by the Republic! It was a mere 
bagatelle, not even a fifth of what the Church thought 
it desirable to spend on propaganda, bribery and sub- 
ornation during the election... .” 

In 1934 the working people, notably the miners 
of Asturias, broke out in revolt against unbearable 
conditions forced upon them by the Clerical-Fascist 
government, by the Robles-March-military-landlord 
régime which today is the backbone of Franco’s fi- 
nances, and the Clerical-Fascist régime in 1934 brought 
over the same Moors and Legionnaires to massacre 


Christian working men which Franco brought over in 
1936 for a like purpose. 

As I have said, all the leading Catholics of Europe, 
aware that this is not a religious but a social and eco- 
nomic struggle between the Haves and the Have-Nots, 
and landowners and peasants, are on the side of the 
people, the labor unions, the intellectuals who comprise 
the majority and which are represented by the Repub- 
lic. All the great Catholic leaders of culture are for the 
Republic. The most notable literary-political writer, 
René Bergamin, whose position compares to that of 
Michael Williams, editor of The Commonweal, in 
America, is devoting his life to convincing Catholics of 
Europe that their duty is to support the Republic. 
Many highly-placed and little priests whom I have 
seen and interviewed, are willing to give their lives for 
the Republic. Antonio Salcedo, another leading Cath- 
olic writer, declares that “there is no greater treachery 
than to state that in Spain it is now a question of a 
war for or against religion (as Cardinal Goma, dis- 
penser of American funds on Franco’s side, does state). 
If the official Church . . . is for the Fascist generals 
who have broken their holy oath to the Republic they 
swore by God, it is not on religious grounds but on 
purely worldly, purely private—I would say, purely 
business grounds.” 

And Antonio de Aguirre, president of the Basque 
Republic, has called on his people “to take our part 
against Fascism just because we are true Christians.” 

In Europe I found all men of intelligence and good 
will helping the Spanish Republic and helping the fight 
against Fascism in all reactionary countries. 


Francis Balazs 
- Bael-M.: Wilbas 


OT a few of the readers of The Christian Leader 
will be grieved to hear of the death of one of 
the most active and influential of the Unitarian 

ministers in Transylvania. Rev. Francis Balazs of 
Mezko, who had spent two years in Unitarian circles 
in America, died May 22 at Torda, aged thirty-five, 
after a two years’ heroic struggle with tuberculosis. 
He was born at Kolozsvar, the son of a minor official 
in the Hungarian postal service, and received his 
undergraduate training at the Unitarian gymnasium 
and theological college there. From boyhood he 
showed an uncommonly active, inquiring mind, and 
an independence of accepted traditions in thought and 
action that gave his teachers some concern lest he 
prove an unruly minister. Originality and freshness 
characterized him throughout his life. He continued 
his preparation for his calling by two years at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and two at the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley. Here he 
soon became the most influential personality in the 
student body, and took his degree with distinction in 
1927. He showed great eagerness in investigating 
whatever might be applied to the social and material 
advancement of the people in his native land. In this 
interest he returned home by a journey of nearly a year 
through the Orient, staying for several weeks each with 
Kagawa and Tagore, that he might study movements 
for social betterment in Japan and India. He earned 


his way by giving recitals of Hungarian folk songs and 
of compositions of his own. 

Thus amply furnished for a constructive ministry, 
but somewhat broken in health by the privations and 
exposures of his long journey, he returned to Tran- 
sylvania, where he had first of all to wage a tedious but 
successful fight against tuberculosis, from which he 
had already suffered in his youth. As there was no 
immediate church opening for him, he threw himself 
with great energy into volunteer work among the 
young people of the churches, making long journeys 
to them on his bicycle, giving illustrated lectures, and 
gathering them together in conferences where he 
sought to stimulate them with something of the spirit. 
and methods that he had brought back from England 
and America. When at length two openings appeared,, 
he unhesitatingly chose the more modest and needy 
of them at Mezko, a few miles from Torda. His small, 
undernourished, listless and stagnant congregation of 
peasants, perhaps one of the poorest in Transylvania, 
were unable to pay him even the scanty stipend prom- 
ised, or to furnish him for his home anything better 
than an old and rickety peasant cottage. But for 
assistance from friends in America who realized the 
kind of work he aimed to do, he could. hardly have 
subsisted. When we later visited him and his culti- 
vated young American wife, we found them unselfishly 
enduring greater privations and hardships than any 
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foreign missionary has to undergo. But with enlight- 
ened insight into the condition and needs of their little 
community, and a clear vision of objectives and 
methods, they threw themselves with energy and 
enthusiasm into efforts for improving it in every direc- 
tion, spiritual, moral, intellectual, social and material. 
It was true pioneer work in a country where many 
are satisfied to have the peasant continue to live as 
he has for generations past. Not content with only 
the narrowly religious part of their work, which was 
all that had been customary or was expected, they 
entered upon an all-round ministry. Evenings found 
their home thronged with young people poring over 
illustrated books or papers, the only ones to be found 
in the village, or listening to radio concerts or plays 
or lectures from Budapest. Classes for the younger 
and a forum for the older were organized. Housewives 
and young mothers were taught the principles of 
modern hygiene and nursing. Farmers were told of 
western methods in stock-breeding and agriculture. 
The youth were organized into an athletic club, and— 
daring innovation— friendly games of ball were insti- 
tuted with Rumanian youth from a neighboring vil- 
lage. An unused field was secured for athletic purposes, 
where Sunday afternoons and holidays might be spent 
in healthy sport more wholesome than the previous 
idleness. A co-operative reaper was purchased by the 
farmers of the congregation, and a co-operative cream- 
ery started. Plans were sketched for wider co-opera- 
tion in farming and marketing, and in intellectual 
improvement, designed to include all the Unitarian 
parishes of the Aranyos valley above Torda. 

Church life revived. An unaccustomed note was 
struck and a more familiar manner used in the pulpit. 
Presently the members were roused out of their inertia 
to repair their badly run-down building, of which the 
handsome interior decorations in the old Transylvanian 
style were done largely by the minister himself and 
his wife. Mr. van Holk, at the time secretary of the 
International Congress, declared it to be the loveliest 
church building he had seen in Transylvania. Balazs’s 
religious thinking was cast in the mold of the twentieth 
century rather than of the nineteenth or earlier; but 
gaining the confidence of his people he discovered that 
much of their religion was a lifeless tradition, that 
their thought of God was the crudest anthropo- 
morphism without vitality, and that their belief in a 
future life was an empty shell. He undertook to build 
up in them more spiritual views of religion; and being 
invited to lecture before a company at Torda, he took 
for his theme the modern thought of God as a spiritual 
being, presenting as persuasively as possible the view 
which English and American Unitarians take for 
granted. The lecture was reported, or misreported, in 
a local paper, and fell under the eye of an octogenarian 
whose vices were still those of the early nineteenth 
century, and who was therefore shocked by what he 
read. Balazs was accused before the proper authority 
of being an atheist (although in reality one of the most 
devout mystics I have ever known) and was actually 
haled before his ecclesiastical superiors to be examined 
as to his soundness of faith. All this he took in 
good humor, and went on his way not too greatly per- 
turbed. . 

In 1934 he took an active part in the discussions 


\ 

at the Copenhagen Congress, where the address that 
he made before the young people was, to my mind, 
near to being the outstanding one of the whole Con- 
gress. Before returning home he investigated Danish 
systems of co-operation in farming, and of rural edu- 
cation. Within a year his health, which he never 
stopped to consider when the interests of his work 
were in question, began to break. Tuberculosis again 
developed, for the third time, and though he fought it 
stubbornly and courageously, yet from the beginning 
the fight was almost inevitably a losing one. He had 
to give up his work and seek a sanitarium. Interested 
friends in England and America, with the Friends’ 
administration in Vienna, and the invaluable co-opera- 
tion of Rey. Frederick Hankinson at Budapest, saw 
that he was supplied with whatever was needed to 
make him comfortable; and in the last’ year of his life 
a devoted mother in Israel from his little congregation 
left her home and attended him at Torda with a 
mother’s affectionate care until the end, supplementing 
all that his wife could do. 

On the day of the funeral a hundred of the village 
people walked the five miles down to Torda, with 
twelve beautiful white oxen, to take him back home; 
and almost the whole Rumanian population as well 
as the Hungarian crowded about the bridge at the 
entrance of the village and lined the streets. At the 
funeral service, according to local custom, repre- 
sentatives of the various groups in which he had been 
active—co-operative, literary, the youth movement, 
the ministry and others—spoke at length of the wide 
range of his interests and of the inspiration of his 
leadership. His colleagues apostrophized him as not 
having lived in vain, and the belief was expressed that 
a great man was gone, whose influence would survive 
and be felt after his death even more strongly than 
while he lived. Interment was in the churchyard of 
the only congregation he had served. 

He had already won a reputation in contemporary 
Hungarian literary circles. Besides his first book, re- 
lating his experiences abroad, he published a novel, 
“Under the Clod,” giving an intimate picture of Tran- 
sylvanian village life, which has sold widely and bids 
fair to become a local classic. While ill he was inces- 
santly putting on paper the thoughts of his fertile 
brain in the form of several other books which had 
been published. He hoped to be able to complete what 
he regarded as his most important work, a philosophy 
of religion. Only the first division of it was left ready 
for publication, but that and several other works left 
in manuscript are to be given to the press. He is sur- 
vived by his wife (née Christine Fredericksen), to 
whom he became engaged at Berkeley, and who 
heartily shared his ideals and his labors, and by a 
daughter of five, who return to America. 


* * * 


“T do hate to hear words minspernounced,” said Mr. Skel- 
ton, when he returned home from church the other evening. 

““And who’s been doing it now?” asked his wife. 

“Why, old Wilfred Jenkins,” he said. “He was talking 
about the arrangements for the Chapel anniversary, and said 
enthusenasm twice, when he should have said enthusalasm!’’ 

If we could only see ourselves as others see us, what a dif- 
ferent world this would be!—WNorth Carolina Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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Behold the Birds 


Arthur Edward Wilson 


S a boy the daily Bible reading in the public 
school did not impress me until I got into the 
high school. Perhaps then it was due to the 

fact that the principal was the first male teacher I 
ever had, and I began to realize that other men than 
ministers sometimes read the Bible. More likely, 
however, it was the ability of that principal to get 
into our youthful minds the truths and lessons he de- 
sired. 

Often he read from the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew, fifth, sixth and seventh chapters. How 
that statement about laying up ‘‘treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth consume, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal,’ im- 
pressed me! Also that about the mote in our brother’s 
eye and the beam in our own! [I liked that triple ex- 
pansion of ask, seek and knock, “for every one that 
asketh receiveth, that seeketh findeth, and that 
knocketh to him it shall be opened.” Just how this 
could be I could not see, but it was so positive and 
satisfying that right there was the beginning of a 
helpful, life-long faith. 

Other ideas from those wonderful words of the 
Sermon on the Mount found lodgment in my mind. 
It strengthened my faith to think of “‘the fowls of the 
air’ that did not sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns, 
“yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” I think 
our principal called it birds rather than fowls, as the 
more recent translations do. 

Not then but years later I began to take the 
words that begin the twenty-sixth verse of the sixth 
chapter, to “behold the birds,” as a command. None 
of my people ever beheld the birds or spoke about 
them, nor did any of my teachers or companions. 
Birds utterly eluded my thought until in my thirty- 
seventh year a visitor at our house suggested that we 
go on a bird walk the next morning at six o’clock. 

That was thirty years ago last spring, and during 
the years since then certain forces set in operation by 
that bird walk have added greatly to my interest and 
enjoyment in nature, have increased my zest in living, 
have strengthened my faith in God, and have en- 
abled me to impart something of these same interests 
to other people. 

If everyone would ‘‘behold the birds,’ especially 
the wild birds, study them, their colors, habits, songs, 
take birds as a hobby, many of our fears and doubts 
and much misplaced emphasis on ourselves would be 
gone. It would take us out of ourselves, into first- 
hand touch with nature, and would help to make us 
aware of a Spirit in life of which birds and flowers, 
animals and man, are expressions. 

Note how poets have been renewed in faith 
through birds. Out of his experience with waterfowl 
Bryant was led to exclaim: 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Celia Thaxter, seeing the little sandpiper on the 


shores of the Isles of Shoals, apparently heedless of 
the approaching storm, could voice her faith: 


’ Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight 
_ When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright, 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children, both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


Birds may not develop in us the poetic art, but 
our interest in them cannot help but arouse in us the 
feeling of a Divine Planner, making all things work 
together for good. We shall see and marvel at birds’ 
protective coloration, so admirable that last June 
when I almost stepped on a ruffed grouse with a 
brood of little ones, the mother bird gave a distressed 
ery and trailed a lopped wing parallel with the path 
for a few feet, then flew into the brush. Meantime the 
chicks scurried in among the old oak leaves, then 
crouched down motionless, and were so perfect a blend 
with their surroundings that I could not detect a 
single one of those eight or ten of which I had had a 
momentary glimpse. 

We shall wonder at the migratory instinct in 
birds that can take them yearly thousands of miles 
without compass or chart and bring them back to 
our very dooryards. Truly, if God has done all this 
for birds, has He not done as much or more for us? 
Is He not a guiding, protecting power in life for us? 

Sidney Lanier tells how he felt uplifted into the 
greatness and freedom of God through his observation 
of the humble marsh hen: 


As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh 
and the skies. 


Besides instilling such faith in us, birds take us 
out of our round of routine days and cares, furnish 
us with amusing and enlarging experiences. The six 
chickadees, one red-breasted and two white-breasted 
nuthatches, and the pair of downy woodpeckers that 
fed at our dining-room window feeding-station last 
winter seemed just as much a part of our family life 
as if they were inside members of the household. 
Callers were most curious to see these visitors near to. 

The house wrens and tree swallows in our bird 
boxes, the chimney swifts in our chimneys, the cat- 
birds, orioles, yellow warblers, song and chipping 
sparrows and robins that nested in our yard or on the 
gable corners of the house, all seemed to make us a 
center of bird life and activity. Their songs we noted 
and tried to learn so that we could imitate them, their 
antics at the bird bath we watched, and in their 
troubles more than once we lent a helping hand, ex- 
tricating one robin from a clothes-line bound under 
each wing and over its back. We examined one of 
our tree sparrow boxes to see why the parent birds 
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had deserted it for a whole day when we knew there 
were young in it. We found six little ones, three 
hopelessly crushed and dead, the other three barely 
alive, one dying the next day. But we saved the 
remaining two. 

When the dainty hummingbird comes within 
three feet of you to feed on the sweets of the honey- 
suckle blossoms at the corner of the piazza, then 
alights on a wire five feet away, wipes his bill both 
sides, rests awhile and surveys the world, before flying 
to the delphiniums at the corner of the barn, what a 
thrill to us humans! 


Birds mean so much to man in those ways which 
give unaccustomed joy and in renewed divine as- 
surance. They help to put us in a better mood for all 
day. They take our thought from the drudgery of 
daily work and cares, lift us into something of their 
own expansive freedom and problems and purposes. 
From their flight and songs we may gain inspiration, 
harmonizing us with Divine Spirit. 

“Behold the birds of the air,’”’ for the pleasure of 
acquaintanceship and as another means of attaining 
unto spiritual growth for our better health in mind 
and body. 


Publicity Primer for Parsons and Parishioners 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


ECIDEDLY the most unpleasant spectacle in 
organized Christendom is the parson who is 
forever telling his people in church bulletin 

and pastoral letter what a fine minister they have, 
and who for good measure regales the local editor 
with columns of personal advertising under the poor 
disguise of church news. Neither editor nor people 
can be fooled indefinitely, and so presently another 
“unappreciated”’ cleric moves on to new fields of en- 
deavor. Nearly as unpleasant to contemplate, and as 
unprofitable, are the church and minister that assume 
an apparently indifferent “‘take it or leave it” atti- 
tude toward the community. Such parishes and 
parsons are they that boast that they “do not ad- 
vertise.’”” Between boasts they are likely to complain 
because the community of the unchurched and the 
new-comers don’t come around to investigate the 
church’s splendid program. Verily all such have their 
ample reward. They live out their little existences 
as mutual admiration societies and die of smugness, 
while the great world of struggling men and women 
passes their doors in silent scorn. 

This is not to suggest that we have any higher 
proportion of such church societies than other de- 
nominations. (Indeed, I have known of but one Uni- 
versalist church that answers the above description. ) 
I would simply call attention to the fact that, since 
we have a message for our generation and a vital 
program of education for our day, every church needs 
a planned systematic and sustained publicity program. 
It matters little how fine our message or how carefully 
worked out, or how sound our educational program, 
if we fail to make a continual effort to reach those to 
whom we wish to speak and those whom we desire to 
serve. 

The Council of Executives that planned our 
united fall opening program, ‘The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners,’’ October 3 to 10, has asked me to 
make some suggestions about publicity in the local 
churches. In doing so, “Brethren, I count myself not 
to have arrived.” As one who has spent many, 
many hours rewriting the fulsome and over-wordy 
“church notices” sent in to a daily paper by ministers, 
I know a little about what good church publicity is 
not. 

The first consideration, of course, is that of prop- 
erly informing the parish. Many a good program has 
fizzled out, leaving both parson and parish in the dol- 


drums, because even the old guard weren’t sufficiently 
informed about it, or weren’t informed soon enough. 
Therefore it is important that a letter to the parish 
explaining this week of fellowship, and enclosing a 
complete program, be sent out at least two weeks 
before October 3. Let your people know definitely 
that this isn’t merely an old-fashioned Sunday school 
affair, or even a new-fangled “Religious Education 
Week.” It is a week of vital fellowship based on the 
conviction that religious education is the job of the 
whole church, and that all age groups have a part and 
a definite responsibility. Tell your people this in no 
uncertain terms. And, I repeat (as Gus Leining would 
say), tell them soon enough! 

Posters announcing the plan and its aims and 
purposes could very profitably be put up in prominent 
places in the church and the community. What 
better way is there to whet the curiosity and stir the 
interest of some of the church school members or 
young people than to set them to work designing, 
executing and distributing these posters? They will 
do it if you follow them up. 

The suggestion of placing posters not only in the 
church but also in strategic places in the community, 
brings up the next consideration. You want the 
whole community to be well informed about your fall 
program. You are interested in getting the attention 
of new families that have come to town. You are 
keen to stir the indifferent and bring them around in 
inquiring mood. Then tell them about your program, 
soon enough, plainly enough, and often enough. This 
means, of course, a series of carefully planned write- 
ups in the local papers. I have said that I once suf- 
fered under the necessity of boiling down church no- 
tices. Well, not all of them were boiled down. Some 
were thrown into the waste-basket. Both the boiling 
down and the discarding would have been unnecessary 
if the writers had remembered a simple maxim, and 
acted on it. That is that a clear, concise paragraph 
about an event that is going to happen, with names 
of people involved (spelled correctly), is “news.” 
A similar unpadded paragraph telling the straight 
facts about an event that has happened with names 
of the people involved is also news. Both will be pub- 
lished. On the other hand, a long manuscript contain- 
ing an abundance of superlative adjectives and rolling 
phrases is an expensive nuisance in a newspaper of- 
fice. It has to be rewritten or pitched into the basket. 
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The average minister could go through almost any- 
thing he writes and cut out from a quarter to one- 
third of the words and improve the article. Try it 
when you write news dispatches for the program of 
“The Church a Fellowship of Learners.”’ 

Your church calendar will of course contain stim- 
lating references to the program all through the weeks 
of September. During the last week of September the 
full program of the week should be printed in the 
calendar. Even if you have already sent that out in 
some parish letter, remember, repetition is the first 
law of education. For the Sunday of October 8 special 
calendars could be used profitably. A calendar of suf- 
ficiently artistic design to make people want to take 
it home from church is a good investment. In this 
connection the preparation for the fall program offers 
an excellent opportunity to effect a permanent work- 
ing organization for carrying out the publicity policies 
of your church. One hears from time to time, about 
this minister or that, that he is a conscientious, hard- 
working man but that he wastes too much time putter- 
ing with his mimeograph. If you are one who feels 
that calendars and church letters and press notices 
are important, but that you are being forced to spend 
too much time on them, organize a group in the church 
to do the routine work under your supervision. It 
can be done, and every minister who has to be his own 
secretary has both a right and a duty tactfully but 
insistently to educate his people to carry a large part 
of the load of routine work necessary to running a 
church society. The physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional demands of the parish pastorate today are too 
great for any man to meet if he has to spend many 
hours each week doing stenographic work. 


A very fine suggestion for publicizing “The 
Church a Fellowship of Learners” comes from Miss 
Susan Andrews, Executive Director of the General 
Sunday School Association. Miss Andrews suggests 
that in each community a down-town store window 
be secured for the week of October 3 to 10, and that 
the window be filled with posters and materials used 
in the educational programs of the church, the church 
school, the women’s societies, young people, and the 
laymen. Such a display in a prominent window would 
be an eye-opener to thousands of people who are not 
now aware that churches and church school programs 
and equipment have changed since they were chil- 
dren. If properly set up the window will make a 
definite appeal to parents and intelligent socially 
minded people everywhere. This project has been 
carried out twice to my knowledge, once in a large 
city and once in a small city. So I know it can be 
done. In both cases the window was gladly con- 
tributed free, and in one case the store manager not 
only gave the use of the window but also contributed 
the time and skill of his professional window dresser. 
Why not try this method of telling what your church 
offers its community? 

You will of course have your own ideas. Don’t 
be afraid to use them. Use them soon enough and 
often enough. Above all don’t lose them! From re- 
peated sad experiences of procrastination, I say, 
when you get an idea put it down in writing at once! 
Write it down without delay, even if you have to use 
the fly-leaf of your Bible or the cuff of your best shirt. 
If it is an idea about your fall church program don’t 
hoard it. Share it. Tell it to your people and your 
community! 


Shoals Forty-first General Conference 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


OLLOWING a communion service conducted by 
Rev. Roydon C. Leonard, chairman of the 
committee in charge of this year’s General 

Conference of the Star Island Summer Meetings 
Association, the conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes on Sunday morning, August 1, 
before 140 visitors from twelve states. 

Taking for his subject ‘“The Power of a Name,” 
Mr. Holmes criticized those whose use of appellations 
was prompted by passion, fear or hatred, and urged 
the adoption of a vocabulary which is objectively 
descriptive and accurate. As examples of misused 
words he mentioned “‘communist,” “atheist’”’ and “re- 
actionary.”’ Referring to the ethical wholesomeness 
of calling evil things by their right names, he said: ‘It 
is}when the forces of evil are rightly named that they 
will be readily overcome. These forces, like the witches 
in Macbeth who, when asked what they were doing, 
replied, ‘A deed without a name,”’ often would rather 
go unnamed. But when once we call an evil by its 
right name its power over us is broken.” 

“Similarly,” Mr. Holmes concluded, ‘‘when we 
describe religious living in its proper terms, when we 
think of our living as a relationship with goodness and 
God, when we view our experience in the light of such 
terms as duty, mercy, forgiveness, faith, justice, peace, 


brotherhood and the communion of saints, we are pre- 
pared to find our way ahead toward that good for 
which we long.” 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, the minister for the week, 
in morning chapel addresses dealt with five aspects of 
religion: its nature—Fact; its spirit—Adventure; its 
heart—Worship; its test—Service; its fruit—Hope. 

“The truths of life,’ said Mr. Gale, “which have 
been described in various ways by various great minds, 
may all be summed up in one reality within and behind 
all things—the fact of God. The religion of Jesus 
demonstrates this. To him, ultimate goodness was 
not a utility; nor was it an institution, a creed, a 
formula, or even an ethical system. It was primarily a 
spiritual consciousness of the fact of God.”’ Secondly: 
“Religion is an adventure with ourselves, with life and 
with God. With it we go adventuring in moral attain- 
ment, in winning men to a purposeful life and in 
improving our thought of God and our forms of 
worship.” 

In the third place, worship, the heart of religion, 
is the cure par excellence for the “deplorable malad- 
justment of our twentieth century life.” ‘Habits of 
devotion, meditation and worship,” he said, “can 
arrest the growth of confusion and bewilderment. 
These habits calm troubled souls, give direction to 
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confused consciences, unify harassed and divided 
personalities, and prevent tragedy.” 

Fourthly, the test of faith is its potency in affect- 
ing a cure for such evils as war, crime and unrest, and 
in paving the way for justice. Finally, the hope which 
is religion’s fruit is founded on the undeniable fact of 
life. “‘As life has persisted and developed until it 
reaches its culminating expression in beautiful and 
holy lives, life acquires an eternal quality which every 
man may share. Life is the ample basis for all the hope 
of the human heart for the future, here and beyond.” 

Rev. Arnold H. Lewis of Hull, England, was the 
other main speaker. Fulfilling a request for four lec- 
tures on “Personal Religion,” he dealt in turn with 
Sincerity, Sociality, Veracity and Vitality. 

“By personal religion,” he said, ‘‘our lives become 
more than a mere succession of individual happenings; 
they are lifted into a relation with the unity of all 
things and on to a higher level of value.’”’ Regarding 
Sincerity: ‘Religion must be native to oneself; it must 
be the natural outfolding of our own vital energy. 
Religion can integrate a man’s life only as it is an 
expression of his own personality and not something 
superimposed upon him.” 

Coining the word ‘“‘Sociality,’ Mr. Lewis said: 
“There is a sense in which we are more truly the 
children of our grandparents than of our immediate 
parents. Parenthood is the handing on of a trust, not 
the bestowal of a gift. It is this oneness with the human 
race that causes us to suffer whenever we act on the 
basis of our individuality against our sociality. We can 
count for more when we try to be ourselves and at the 
same time members of society than when we are self- 
willed.”’ 

His third lecture raised the difficult question of 
the truth of religion. This question he found meaning- 
less unless there is a “‘universe,”’ unless, that is, “there 
is one consistent spirit in all things, and one law and 
purpose operative both in the farthest planet and the 
nerve center of the smallest insect.’’ Granting that, 
both self-respect and reverence will engender harmony 
with it. In the further pursuit of truth, we shall belong 
to the modern age of Copernican astronomy, inductive 
logic and evolution. 

Dealing finally with Veracity, Mr. Lewis said: 
“Life is the only thing in our world that carries the 
idea of meaning; as Koheleth put it with humorous 
moderation, ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.’ 
Inanimate objects act and interact, but only as instru- 
ments of life do they acquire meaning. The law of 
mechanic explanation may account for the history of 
rocks, mountains and rivers, but the power of life to 
maintain itself, its amazing adaptation to changing 
conditions and its capacity of reproduction compel me 
to aspire to a knowledge of the Lord of life.” 

Sunday evening’s address by Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, 
revealing Japan’s real plan behind its present military 
activity, has already been given to our readers. 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake was another welcome visitor and 
his address, on “The Quest for God,” reviewed the 
history of religion, especially through its biblical de- 

velopment from belief in a deity who could deceive to 
the pure and undefiled religion of the New Testament. 

“The world,’ Dr. Blake continued, “‘is still en- 
gaged in the quest.’’ In addition to science, the poetry 


of such men as Harry Kemp, Edward Dowden and 
Bliss Carman contributes to it. Urging Unitarians 
to keep close to their great hymn writers, he con- 
cluded: “Today, as in biblical days, the poets are giving 
us some of our truest expressions of religion.” 

Each remaining evening had its distinctive pro- 
gram. On Tuesday, Rev. Charles W. Casson, with 
lantern slides painted in kaleidocolor by Mrs. W. D. 
Eldredge, pointed to the reality of God as it is revealed 
pre-eminently in the beauty of America’s national 
parks. 

Yosemite, the mammoth valley carved out by a 
glacier, formed originally by snowflake added to snow- 
flake, reveals what man co-operating with man can 
accomplish; the canyons, in whose contemplation the 
spirit of man, at first shrinking, soon realizes its own 
spanlessness and “‘the greatest truth of all, that spirit 
is essential being;’’ Yellowstone, where “‘law is revealed 
as the compelling condition of all life;’ Mt. Rainier, 
inviting men to high courage; finally, Glacier Park, 
which teaches “‘the human urge imperative, the ful- 
fillment of the love-born plan back of every flower’s 
creative power, to be true to the truth that is within.” 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Laura Huxtable 
Porter, literary interpreter and pianist, presented a 
recital of New England poetry and music, and on 
Thursday evening Elliott Hall was crowded when 
eleven apprentices to the Farragut Players, with two 
producers, came from Rye Beach to stage four one-act 
plays. On Friday, Miss Marion T. McCarthy, chair- 
man of all the evening meetings, read notes to the dis- 
playing by W. D. Spokesfield of a moving picture, 
“Four Neighbors,’ illustrating the youth guidance 
work of the Judge Baker Foundation. 

Carl B. Wetherell, who, as the new president of the 
Star Island Corporation, succeeds to the title of 
“‘Governor,”’ presided at Friday morning’s meeting of 
the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Assciation, of which he 
was unanimously re-elected president. Thomas H. 
Elliott, the honorary president, was absent for the 
second time in forty-one years, and a message of 
affectionate greeting from him was read. Other elec- 
tions were: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge and Mrs. Ellen Hayes as vice presidents; Charles 
S. Bolster, treasurer; Miss Ruth M. Twiss, secretary; 
Miss Marion Burrage, Rev. Dana M. Greeley, Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard and Miss Marion Houghton, di- 
rectors for four years. 

Mr. Bolster’s financial report was followed by that 
of the auditor, Charles B. Wetherell. William B. 
Nichols reported on the Millie Nichols fund, and Mrs. 
Hayes on the sale fund which had realized $800 towards 
the $2,000 received this summer for the maintenance 
fund. An assignment of space for Star Island work at 
25 Beacon Street was greeted with cheers. The date 
for a Shoalers’ Boston reunion was left to the executive 
committee’s choice. Votes of thanks included one for 
the New Hampshire Associate Alliance and one for Mrs. 
James Barnard for their beautifying activities. 

At Friday evening’s banquet, Dr. George F. 
Patterson represented the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Carl H. Kopf headed a large contingent 
of Congregationalists, and Rev. John Nicol Mark’s 
“Scotch Wit and a Little Philosophy” provided a feast 
of funny stories. 
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Wanted --- Mutual Respect 


Donald C. McMillan 


AY I remind you of one of the spiritual monu- 
ments of our liberal heritage, given to us by 
William Ellery Channing about one hundred 

years ago: “I have felt and continually insisted that 
a new reverence for man is essential to the cause of 
social reform. As long as men regard one another as 
they now do, that is, as little better than the brutes, 
they will continue to treat each other brutally. Each 
will strive, by craft or skill, to make others his tools. 
There can be no spirit of brotherhood, no true peace, 
any farther than men come to understand their affinity 
with and relation to God and the infinite purpose for 
which he gave them life. As yet these ideas are treated 
as a kind of spiritual romance; and the teacher who 
really expects men to see in themselves and one another 
the children of God, is smiled at as a visionary. (Yet) 
the reception of this plainest truth of Christianity 
would revolutionize society, and create relations among 
men not dreamed of at the present day. A union would 
spring up, compared with which our present friendships 
would seem estrangements. Men would know the 
import of the word Brother, as yet nothing but a word 
to multitudes. None of us can conceive the change 
of manners, the new courtesy and sweetness, the 
mutual kindness, deference, and sympathy, the life 
and energy of efforts for social melioration, which are 
to spring up, in proportion as man shall penetrate 
beneath the body to the spirit, and shall learn what 
the lowest human being is. . . . Then man will be 
sacred in man’s sight; and to injure him will be regarded 
as open hostility towards God.” 

How strikingly Channing points out the funda- 
mental cause—-and cure—of our social conflicts and 
abuses! 

Are his stern observations as true today as they 
were then? Do most men still regard each other as 
“little better than the brutes” in their actual dealings 
with each other, especially in the business and the 
political worlds? Men are treating each other—-and 
innocent women and children—far worse than brutes, 
in Spain today. The strikers and strike-breakers 
are not behaving much better in our own country. 
Channing’s observations are still “‘all too true.” 

But just as true is his observation that a new 
reverence for man by man can eliminate this uncivil- 
ized behavior, and save man. Mutual understanding 
and respect; these are what we need. They are the 
necessary foundation of all enduring love and friend- 
ship, and trust, and co-operation. We so sadly lack 
those divine qualities in our social relationships because 
we do not bother to achieve mutual understanding and 
respect with all. It is so much easier to have only 
impersonal and fleeting and mechanical relationships 
with others than it is to make the effort to know the 
admirable qualities they possess. It is so much more 
“natural’’ to deal with others harshly and inconsider- 
ately, especially if they have not treated us very de- 
cently in the past! It is more conventional to have a 
habitual attitude of suspicion and distrust toward 
others, even when there are no grounds for it! The 
tragedy of this! The price in unwarranted suffering 


that is paid! What an atmosphere and example for 
our children and young people to grow up under! No 
wonder so many of them have little or no respect for 
each other or their elders, and think it is smart to be 
discourteous and “hardboiled’’! The general social 
environment in which they are brought up fosters such 
behavior, and it will continue to do so until the con- 
ventional attitudes of distrust and disrespect are swept 
away by the determination of all people to treat each 
other as children of God! 

What can we do to hasten this saving transforma- 
tion of our social life? What can we do to help create 
the mutual respect that is so sorely needed among all 
people? 

We can set personal examples, in our own atti- 
tudes and dealings with others, of real respect for 
human personality as such. We can be more aware 
of the spirit of Christ and of God in every human being, 
no matter how much that spirit is submerged or frus- 
trated. We can approach and deal with others as 
children of God, no matter what they have done, to us 
or to others. We can be staunch exemplars of the 
fundamental principle of liberal religion, namely, man 
must be sacred in man’s sight, because all men are 
children of God! It takes strong people to live that 
Way! 

Don’t we all tend to say, “‘I’d be glad to treat all 
others as children of God, if they would treat me that 
way?” But who starts such mutual respect? The 
stronger person. 

It is hard to treat others with such respect when 
they refuse to treat us respectfully, when they do not 
return our good will. But the stronger person persists 
in his or her good will, finding satisfaction in that 
strength, and often winning, eventually, the respect 
of the most cynical and unsocialized persons. 

But mutual respect is what is needed, is it not? 
Each of us must think of the other respectfully, as a 
child of God, before the foundations of enduring love, 
and friendship, and trust, and co-operation, are laid. 

What is the best way of achieving this? 

Is it not in doing together things which show the 
admirable qualities which each possesses? Those whom 
we do sincerely respect have won our respect and 
admiration by doing those things we know are most 
worth while. They have proved themselves to be 
respectable to all who can appreciate the really worth- 
ful qualities and achievements of human life. “By 
their fruits’ we know them, and respect them, espe- 
cially if we have shared worthy interests with them. 

Are there not interests and activities we can all 
share in, which do create mutual sympathy and 
respect, which help us to show to each other the divine 
spirit in each other? Of course there are. Let us touch 
upon four of them that come immediately to mind: 

Worship certainly is one of those highest common 
endeavors in which we strengthen our mutual appre- 
ciation and respect. When people come together to 
adore God, the divine Power making for growth 
and goodness everywhere, they are lifted together 
to a higher plane of life, and the spirit of God in 
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each and all is made stronger, if all are truly sincere. 

Study is another common enterprise which can 
show us the admirable qualities in each other. When 
we come together to learn more about ourselves and 
the world we live in, when we earnestly unite ourselves 
to improve ourselves and the world we live in with the 
help of those who are more wise than we—in short, 
when we try to know and do the will of God better—is 
this not growth toward mutual respect? 

Religious fellowship, growing out of these other 
endeavors, is another such value in itself. Religious 
fellowship simply means the enjoying of each other’s 
company on a high and wholesome plane, instead of 
upon the superficial and often degrading plane that 
so many of our “friendly” relationships take. Religious 
fellowship means having a really good time together 
in doing something worth while together. 

Service is the other of these related religious en- 
deavors by which we prove ourselves to be true chil- 
dren of God. Is not the bond between us strengthened 
when we work together—with God—to improve the 
welfare of all whom we may help? In expressing to- 
gether our sentiment of altruism and helpfulness, are 
we not mutually uplifted? 

Worship, Study, Religious Fellowship, and Serv- 
ice: these are the foundation-stones of genuine mutual 
respect, of friendship, of creative and successful living 
together. Whoever sincerely does these with me, I 
respect; don’t you? 

Worship, Study, Religious Fellowship, and Serv- 
ice: these are also the foundation-stones of our Church. 
Upon them we try to build a strong and growing struc- 
ture of personal nd social improvement. What a 
splendid opportunity—and obligation—is thus offered 
to everyone who wishes to share in our efforts to be 
better children of God! 

* * * 
THE ASHWORTH UNION 
Theresa M. Sturgis 

ANY persons who pass along the corridors of life impart to 

others the radiance of a glorified personality. But now 
and then one, by some invisible power, inspires his followers to 
achieve a service to mankind that gives renewed hope to those 
who are driven on and on relentlessly in the by-ways of life. 

To exalt this power, the Ashworth Union, a charitable or- 
ganization, was formed, thus perpetuating the name of a pastor 
who ministered to a church in a furniture manufacturing city 
of the Middle West. 

The brown-stone church, of Romanesque design, is one of 
the landmarks of earlier days. The avenue on which it stands, 
substantial and permanent, was once a thoroughfare of the élite 
of the city. Its arched entrances formerly admitted to the 
spacious auditorium fashionable people, who later moved out to 
the curved avenues of newly platted sections, leaving palatial 
residences to be occupied by men and women of the fast en- 
croaching business section. : 

When the snow of winter melts away in the spring, the 
church, now smoke-begrimed and weather-worn, seems to melt 
‘into the grayish-brown picture of earth and pavement and old 
discolored homes back of the corner on which it stands. It 
shows no other effects of the ravages of time, due to the seasons 
through which it has passed, and reminds one of people who 
reach a static middle-age, then seem to continue, indefinitely, 
serving weary, struggling humanity. 

Sunday mornings, when vast throngs of people burst forth 
from large down-town churches at the close of the services, 
small sedate groups emerge from the brown-stone church, 
transient people, mostly, shifting streams of life, ever moving 


onward to different conditions of employment in better or worse 
surroundings. A few of the more stable remained, however, and 
occupied regularly their customary places in the church. 

Mr. Ashworth, the pastor, dark, and with greying hair, 
seemed almost a part of the church, so’ completely did he fit into 
the life of the community. Sunday mornings, as he stepped into 
the pulpit, tall and straight, wearing a dark business suit, the 
deep-set black eyes of his slender seam-lined face expressed 
friendliness and love for his people. He was no glamorous 
speaker of brilliant oratory, but the convincing power of his 
simple message reached the hearts of all. An embodiment of 
high spiritual order, his personality exemplified the facts he pre- 
sented so clearly that they were more impressed by the man 
than by what he said. 

But it was at the weekly family night church dinner that 
his presence was the most keenly felt, when he communed closely 
with them about the daily events of their lives. His broad 
understanding of life gave stimulus to his practical advice. 
During the week, as he served the various needs of the people, 
he seemed a real Samaritan among them. Like many other pas- 
tors, he realized the necessity of a broader service to people than 
formerly, when the church ministered only to the spiritual life 
of the parish. 

Although endeared to his people, failing health caused Mr. 
Ashworth to retire, and he soon passed on. Other ministers 
had served the community, stimulating and encouraging the 
people, and had gone on their way, but Mr. Ashworth’s pattern 
of life remained, a tangible, living force, inspiring them to exem- 
lify in their own lives his high idealism and service. 

The Ashworth Union was organized by a group of women 
devoted to their late beloved pastor. Its motto was service. 
During the first years of the depression, when millions of yards 
of cloth to be made into clothing for the poor were apportioned 
out to cities by the National Red Cross, the electric sewing ma- 
chines of the club hummed with activity. The members met 
twice a month in the Young Women’s Christian Association 
building or in homes where noon-day luncheons were served. 

Besides the work for the Red Cross, the club has made many 
thousands of garments for other charitable organizations of the 
city, including the Family Service, Community Health Service, 
Evangeline Home of the Salvation Army, and institutional homes 
for children. During the years of its existence, the Ashworth 
Union has become well known for its service to the poor, as no 
call for the making of garments is refused. Baby layettes have 
been made and many newly-made bed-comforters have been 
given to families. The distribution of clothing is under the 
supervision of a social worker who is a member of the club. The 
annual membership fee, supplemented by a collection taken at 
dinners and luncheons, maintains a fund for purchasing new 
material to be made up, and for contributions to charity. 

The Ashworth Union contributed, for several years, to the 
support of a girl in a Japanese Mission School. Clothing and 
money for Christmas gifts have been sent annually to a Kentucky 
mountain home for girls. Many baskets of food have been given 
to local charities for Christmas and Thanksgiving dinners for 
the poor. 

Although the purpose of the club is to serve mankind, the 
members derive much benefit from sociability within the group. 
The family, a social unit of American life, is ever expanding into 
larger groups for the promotions of social service, music, art, and 
literature. 

Since the Ashworth Union was organized, a few new mem- 
bers have been acquired, but the size of the group is kept within 
the convenience of home entertainment. Family-night dinners 
are held occasionally during the winter, and each summer there 
is a get-together basket picnic on the terraced grounds of the 
hillside home of one of the members. 

Each year the annual report of the club is sent to the pas- 
tor’s widow, who lives in a distant city, reminding her that the 
spirit of love and service so nobly exemplified by her late hus- 
band, lives on in the activities of the devoted members of the 
Ashworth Union 
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The Church--A Fellowship of Learners 
A Week’s Observance for Universalist Churches, October 3 to October 10 
Aims fellowship would depend on the hosts and hostesses selected 
1. To create fresh awareness of the need of religious education to greet people informally, introduce them and make them feel 
today. at home. Finally, its success in arousing interest and partici- 


2. To cultivate in home, church and community an understanding 
of the church as an institution of learning. 

3. To challenge the whole church to face its responsibility for 
providing an adequate program of religious education for 
persons of all ages. 

4. To develop among adults a realization of their need of pro- 
gressive growth and development as Christians. 


Desired Outcomes 


1. Awakened and renewed interest in the church, its purpose 
and its program. 

2. Evidences of this interest translated into action in every de- 
partment of the church life. 

3. A new understanding of the centrality of the church and its 
responsibility for providing religious education for all ages. 

4. Setting up of a program of leadership education. 

5. Forming of new groups for study and action among older 
young people, young married people and older adults. 

6. Among parents, growing interest in the church and definite 
attempts in the home to co-operate with the church’s pro- 
gram of religious education. 


Suggested Program 
Sunday A. M. October 3 


Church School—In worship period the theme of the week 
should be followed with pupils participating. Suggestive service 
provided by G.8.S. A. 

In classes call attention to the significance of this day and 
of the program for the week. In older groups discussion might 
well center on the educational function of the church. Leaders 
should be alert for new ideas and pass them on for consideration 
to a central planning committee. 

Adult groups will be interested in a discussion of the articles 
on the purpose and program of the church, appearing in the Sep- 
tember issues of The Christian Leader. 

Church Service—Worship, including the sermon, should be 
on the general theme, ‘‘The Church—a Fellowship of Learners.” 
Plan at this time, too, for a consecration service of all leaders of 
the church’s educational program: the chairman of the board of 
trustees, chairman of a central committee of religious education 
(if there is one), heads of all organizations, and church school 
officers and teachers. A suggestive consecration service will 
appear in the September 11 issue of the Leader. 


Sunday P. M. 


Dinner—In rural sections where people travel long distances 
and getting together for supper. Monday evening would be im- 
possible, plans may be made for a picnic dinner in the church 
building or outside on the grounds. A program similar to that 
suggested for Monday evening might follow. 

Open House—Where the church is largely a neighborhood 
institution a Sunday afternoon Open House to which invitations 
had been extended, might attract some of the ‘‘unreached’”’ who 
would not venture out to formal service or evening meeting. 
This should be held in the vestry or social room of the church. 
Its main purpose would be to provide opportunity for friendly 
contacts and getting acquainted with new people. Probably 
light refreshments would be served. ‘The minister or some 
leader might tell briefly the opportunities for learning and grow- 
ing which the church offers to the community, and invite all 
interested to participate. 

The success (as far as attendance goes) of this meeting 
would depend on the work done in advance (calling, for instance) 
to ask people to come. Its success in creating a spirit of friendly 


pation in the year’s program will be due in large part to the 
leader’s ability to create in the group a sense of need for the 
church and a desire to share in its activities. 

It would be well at this time to have church school rooms 
open for inspection, with books and other materials about, to 
indicate something of plans for the year’s learning in that de- 
partment. 

Evening—Young People’s Meeting. Suggestions provided 
by the: Y. Pac. U. 


Monday Evening, October 4 


Parish Supper and Program—This should be in the nature 
of a family affair and include all ages (except those under twelve 
probably). It will pay to put extra effort into arranging the 
tables, making them attractive, etc. Have a host and hostess 
at each, responsible for introducing people and creating a spirit 
of friendly fellowship. During the supper occasional songs may 
be sung. Some churches and church schools have their own 
songs which are used on such occasions. If yours has none, this 
may be a good time to encourage the writing of one or two. 

The program will be arranged by the local committee. Its 
object will be to present briefly but vividly a picture of the 
church as a unit, its purpose and program. This may be done 
by the minister or a recognized leader. Then the head of each 
organization—church school, women’s societies, young people’s 
groups, Scouts, etc.—will tell in three minutes the purpose and 
program of their organization, showing how it fits into the cen- 
tral aim and program of the church. 

Dramatized, this presentation would be much more ef- 
fective. Scene: the living room of the parsonage. Time: evening. 
The minister is reading, his wife sewing. A few words are ex- 
changed, when the bell rings and in comes the leader of one of the 
church’s organizations to report plans for the year. Soon the 
superintendent of the church school ‘‘drops in”’ as he is passing 
by and sees the light. Questioned regarding his program, he 
reports briefly. The telephone rings, and the president of the 
Y. P. C. U. asks if it would be convenient if he and Tom and 
Sally stopped for a while this evening to discuss their plans for 
the year. So on, until all groups have been heard from. At the 
close the telephone rings again and a newspaper reporter asks 
for some word about the church’s fall program. This will give 
opportunity for a brief summarizing in conclusion. 

Have someone with creative imagination write the lines. 
There should be occasional touches of humor and local color, as 
well,as seriousness of purpose and enthusiastic interest in the 
task of the church. Two or three rehearsals should suffice. 


Through the Week 


The following events are suggested: 

For All Women—A meeting to rally the women of the 
church, to emphasize the need of correlating programs of existing 
societies and to challenge them to more vital and intelligent ac- 
tion in furthering the central purpose of the church. This meet- 
ing should be made appealing to women not already identified 
with any organization. Suggestions provided by the W. N. M.A. 

For All Men—A meeting to rally the men, to awaken and 
deepen their interest in the purpose and program of the church. 
Suggestions provided by the General Convention. 

For All Parents—This meeting should bring together tan 
groups of parents—those already identified with the church and 
those having children connected with some department of it 
but who themselves never darken its doors. Church school 
teachers and leaders of children’s or young people’s groups should 
be on hand to meet parents and explain briefly the aims of their 
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groups for the year. An “‘outside’’ speaker or the minister might 
help the parents to realize the possible differences in children’s 
religious growth when home and church co-operate sympatheti- 
cally in the task of religious education. Suggestions provided 
iby G.S.S. A. 

For All Young People—An evening at the church, possibly 
‘a supper meeting. A carefully planned program with a nice 
‘balance between recreation and more serious considerations. 
Young people might well invite friends not attending any other 
church. Suggestions provided by Y. P. C. U. 

Church School Workers’ Conference—A supper meeting at 
the church or an evening meeting at someone’s home. Sug- 
gestions provided by G.S.S. A. 


Saturday Afternoon, October 9 
Party at the church for the children. Older groups might 
plan hikes or class parties. Suggestions provided by G. S. S. A. 


Radio 

City ministers with access to broadcasting stations might 
secure permission to give a brief talk on religious education 
during the week. 


‘Community Co-operation 

If this is being observed as Religious Education Week by 
other Protestant churches in the community, a large joint meet- 
ing might be planned. Common tasks and problems could be 
faced co-operatively. A forum on ‘Making Religious Education 
Vital Today,” a panel discussion on ‘“Do We Want a Christian 
‘Community?” or some such topic, might help rouse the churches 
to neglected opportunities. 


Friendly Calling 

If a meeting of parents is not held this week, teachers who 
can do so should plan to call in the homes of their pupils, especially 
itthose whose parents are unidentified with the church. Other 
groups also may choose to reach new people through calling 
during this week. 


Preparation in the Local Church 

Preliminary Meeting—At the earliest possible date now the 
minister should call together a representative group to go over 
suggestions for the observance of this week. The minister or 
some recognized leader of the church should be prepared to 
present vividly and enthusiastically the purpose of the week, its 
values for the local church and the denomination. 

Following discussion a general chairman for the week may 
‘be elected, committees appointed, duties clearly assigned. It 
is desirable to have a responsible individual head up the ob- 
sservance to check on each group, see that publicity is put out in 
ample time and various activities co-ordinated. 

In churches where there is a Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation or some correlating group responsible for the church’s 
total educational program (not a church school board or council), 
that committee should be in charge of the week’s observance. 
Later meetings should be called as needed. 

Publicity—Publicity should begin with the reopening of 
church activities in September. See article in this issue of the 
Leader for suggestions. 

Church Building in Readiness—The church itself and every 
Toom in your building should look its best for this week. Thor- 
oughly cleaned and aired, rooms should be made as attractive 
as possible with flowers and autumn leaves. Environment either 
attracts or repels. 

Preparation of Church Year Book—This may be printed or 
mimeographed and need not be costly. Briefly it should ac- 
quaint people with the aims of the church, and the process by 
which it seeks to achieve its purposes in the community. Em- 

_ phasis should be on the centrality of the church, with organiza- 
_ tions (giving officers, purpose, program) listed as participating 
groups all functioning toward a commonend. A little originality 
and skill can make of this a most attractive and helpful guide for 
teference and use throughout the year. This booklet should be 
ready for distribution during the week of October 3. 


4 
JAPAN CORRESPONDENCE 


NDER date of July 14, Mrs. June Coolidge Cary writes of 

some of the activities of our workers in Tokyo: 

I'll tell something about the final student party on the 4th 
of July. We began at about four in the afternoon, with about 
forty or fifty present. We had most of the entertainment and 
the supper on the lawn, and movies and dessert in the house. 

The entertainment consisted first of games, then of a Bon 
dance (not very large or long because it was a new one and few 
of the others present knew it); then three short plays. To me 
these were about the most interesting feature. They really 
amounted to an experiment in co-education. Generally, or 
should I say traditionally, players are all men or all women— 
and we flouted conventions to have mixed casts. The biggest 
play was the “Simpleton,’’ from a fairy tale of Grimm’s, with 
three boys and three girls. At first the girls were terribly shy, 
keeping in one corner,- blushing, giggling—scared to death with 
embarrassment at the boys. It very gradually wore off, how- 
ever. And I noticed that when at the party we finished with 
singing “‘Auld Lang Syne” in a big circle, one of the girls was 
actually sharing a book with the ‘“‘simpleton’”’ in an entirely 
natural manner. Almost everyone was very self-conscious— 
the Japanese seem to be anyway, and especially when speaking 
publicly in English. 

When it came to scenery I had quite a time keeping it 
simple as I wished. I argued that I wanted to follow the tradi- 
tion of suggestion in scenery as in the Noh plays; that was a 
poor argument, and made no effect. Then I suggested that the 
best modern plays were using less and less scenery, and that, 
moreover, the less the scenery the more important the actors. 
Hither that argument worked, or they gave up—but anyway we 


_ had only screens as a background. And it was nice, too! 


We were very fortunate to have movies when we have no 
equipment as yet other than the camera itself. A friend works 
in the Kodak company and he volunteered to bring not only 
projector and screen, but movies as well. So we had several 
comedies lent (not rented as they ordinarily would be) by the 
company, and in addition Keri News. Keri is the way Cary 
is written in Japanese, and the news consisted of the three reels 
we have taken so far. And did they get a kick out of them! 
We took films at the party too, and will soon see them, we hope. 
Movies are a good idea. By the way, if you have 8mm films at 
all of people connected with the church in America, I think that 
they would be excellent to send here. In the movie houses, 
foreign films are always preferred; people are curious about 
foreign countries. Or if you have only 16mm films we could 
doubtless get Hoshida to lend us a projector again. 

Although meetings have ended, we still see our friends, and 
a group of them seem to be planning regular excursions. Last 
Sunday seven of us spent the day at Enoshima, despite the oc- 
casional showers, having a grand time. 


* * 


HOW ABOUT YOUR RADIO? 


It is well known, of course, that your neighbor’s radio is a 
maddening, barbarous nuisance. It plays loudly and continually 
from early in the morning through all the setting-up exercises, 
recipes, weather reports, news bulletins, style talks, farm produce 
quotations, soprano solos, kiddies’ hours, commentators, Shake- 
spearian revivals, prize fights and comedians to the last dance 
orchestra—‘“‘Good night, folks!’’—late in the evening. Its blasé 
owners, to be sure, never appear to listen to it, but through some 
perverted sense of public-spiritedness seem to keep the machine 
going solely for the benefit of persons in other houses or apart- 
ments who might conceivably like to know that the electric power 
was still on. 

That is the way your neighbor’s radio behaves. But how 
about your own? Is it toned down these warm days and evenings 
when the windows are open? Does it keep going incessantly even 
when you are down cellar chopping wood or out in the garden 
picking peas? After all, radio courtesy, like almost everything 
else, begins at home.—Boston Herald. 
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CAN’T WE EVEN RUN AN ADVERTISEMENT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was with indignation that I saw in my Christian Leader 
of August 21 an advertisement of a number of Unity which is to 
be a memorial to those murderers, Sacco and Vanzetti. 

After as fair a trial as anyone could have, and after two 
appeals to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and every 
other means possible, were tried to set them free, for money and 
propaganda were freely used in an attempt to overthrow our 
courts, a persecuted Governor asked three of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens to pass on the testimony, and the conviction 
was declared just. Now again does a Governor attempt to up- 
hold the reputation of our courts when W. P. A. literature would 
besmirch them. 

Does the religious journal of my church, to which I have 
been a subscriber some forty years, endorse and advertise a 
magazine so poorly informed or dangerously anarchistic? We 
who love law and order and our government should stand by our 
courts at this crucial time. 

Myrtie W. Wheelock. 

Southbridge, Mass. 


We do not consider it wise to reopen this subject for editorial 
discussion. It seems to us that this correspondent takes an ex- 
treme position in objecting to an advertisement. Even if she is 
one hundred percent correct in all of her positions, we should 
think she would consider it a service to her personally to be told 
that a reputable paper, edited by a reputable man, gave an entire 
issue to the matter, just as we should think that it was a service 
to her when the papers of the United States printed the story 
of an attempt to erect a monument to Sacco and Vanzetti in 
Boston. Our denominational journal does not live in a vacuum. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A MINOR BUT SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am rather interested in Mr. Petrie’s article in a recent issue 
of the Leader and, since I am an educated Congregational lay- 
man, I believe that I can answer his questions relative to the 
difference between unitarianism with a small u and Unitarianism. 

It was at one time my privilege to be a member of Central 
Union Church of Honolulu during the pastorate of Albert Palmer, 
now president of Chicago Theological Seminary. At that time 
Dr. Palmer preached a series of sermons on science and religion. 
A conservative layman in his church who took exception to his 
modernistic views published a letter in the Honolulu daily news- 
paper in which he asked Dr. Palmer how his theology differed 
from Unitarianism. Dr. Palmer’s reply was that whereas Chris- 
tian modernism regarded Jesus as a natural human being, it did 
not lose sight of the fact that the position of Jesus in the religious 
life of the world was unique, but that the tendency of Unitarianism 
was to bring Jesus down to the level of the other great men of 
history such as Socrates, Buddha, and Confucius. 

On the surface this may appear to be a minor difference, but 
it really is a difference that is significant. It means that Chris- 
tian modernism, or unitarianism with a small u, is an advanced 
interpretation of the Christian religion, but that Unitarianism 
with a large U is, like Judaism, a different religion from Chris- 
tianity. Unitarianism with a large U is organized, Gentile, 
non-Christian or semi-Christian monotheism. As so defined, 
Christianity and Unitarianism may be represented by two over- 
lapping circles, the area between the two being Christian modern- 
ism or unitarianism with a small u. 

Perhaps the latest well-known authority on Unitarianism 
is Mr. H. G. Wells. In his ‘Outline of History” he gives the 
prophet Mohammed credit for founding the Unitarian religion. 
Mohammed, like modern Unitarians, recognized all the Hebrew 
prophets, including Jesus as one, but he did not regard Jesus as 


very unique. Of course Mr. Wells regards Mohammedanism as a. 
primitive form of Unitarianism, but he mentions a number of 
particulars with regard to which he believes Mohammed to have: 
been more far-sighted than Jesus. 

In a way humanism is more Christian than this type of 
Unitarianism, for humanism represents an enthusiasm for the 
social gospel ‘of Jesus. Likewise I believe that many individual 
Unitarians, including Mr. Petrie, are identical in belief with the: 
Christian modernists or unitarians with a small u, but I wonder 
if the tendency of the movement is not to minimize Jesus. 

Mr. Petrie wants to know what a minister means by saying 
that although he does not believe that Jesus was God he believes: 
that he was the Son of God. He no doubt means that he is an 
Arian rather than a Socinian. 

j Beniamin H. Scroggs. 


Indianola, Iowa. 
* * 


HARVARD COMMENCEMENT TOPICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whatever may be the doubts in certain quarters as to the 
tendency of college education to shatter youth’s religion (or 
theology), it is refreshing to find the following list of Commence- 
ment topics at Harvard. There, at least, no modernism is: 
apparent. I list the topics as recorded in a Tufts College maga- 
zine: 

1. Whether the American reptiles are descended from those 
preserved by Noah. 

2. Whether Lazarus, if he had disposed of his property by 
will, before his death, could have reclaimed it legally after his 
resurrection. 

3. Whether it is inconsistent with Divine Justice for Adam’s 
whole race to be subject to death on account of his sin. 

4. Whether the saints in heaven have perfect recognition 
of friends. 

(This was the Commencement of 1769.) 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


HIGHLAND HERITAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thave just read Alva Taylor’s story of the Mountain Children 
in the July 24 issue of the Leader. Would you be willing to print 
for us the directions for sending in aid to the Save the Children 
Fund? I have just read the new book of E. E. White, “Highland 
Heritage,’ published in paper covers by Friendship Press at 
60 cents. It is a mine of information about the millions of under- 
privileged, white, pure American stock, that inhabit the Appala- 
chian regions in which Dr. Taylor is so much interested. I recom- 
mend it enthusiastically as one who has had some small oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mountain people in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Money for ‘Save the Children Fund” may be sent to 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * 
HANNAH POWELL APPROVES OUR REVIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing you my personal thanks for your review of 
“Highland Heritage’ on the front page of the last Leader, and 
also for your mention of the Pigeon River work in the article.. 

At the recent W. N. M. A. week at Ferry Beach one of my 
tasks was to review “Highland Heritage,’ which I have had 
ever since it came from the press. I know Mr. White personally,, 
and his work is very like ours, and his book is a real acquisitiom 
to mountain data. , 

: Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Waterville, Maine. 
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Understanding Our World | 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


N° more frightful example of the devastating nature of modern 
warfare has been given than in the present battle of 
Shanghai. Bombardment and fire have resulted not only in 
countless casualties, but in the destruction of a large part of the 
city’s business area. The terrible injury done civilians by 
modern war implements was once more illustrated on August 23 
when several aerial bombs exploded in the most populous part 
of the International Settlement, killing at least 195 civilians and 
injuring 475. As far as the United States is concerned, the most 
serious incident occurred on August 20 when a shell of uniden- 
tified origin hit the cruiser Augusta, killing one sailor and 
wounding eighteen others. Declining to consider proposals ad- 
vanced both by Japan and China that foreign warships move 
away from the line of fire, Admiral Yarnell has insisted that he 
must maintain his present position in the Whangpoo River in 
order to protect the evacuation of Americans, half of whom have 
already left Shanghai. 

The accidental shelling of the Augusta, although received 
calmly by administrative officials, intensified the demand of a 
number of Congressmen, peace societies and periodicals for the 
withdrawal of American forces from the Orient and the applica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act. Instead of following this advice, 
however, the government on August 17 announced that an addi- 
tional regiment of marines would be sent to Shanghai from San 
Diego and made it clear that for the time being the Act would not 
be applied. The Administration is unwilling to withdraw its 
forces from China, first because the abandonment of Americans 
desiring to be evacuated would, to quote Senator Pittman’s radio 
speech of August 28, be “cowardly and unpatriotic,’’ second, be- 
cause the withdrawal of these forces would constitute encourage- 
ment to the Tokyo militarists. 

While Secretary Hull has not protested against Japanese 
aggression as strongly as Secretary Stimson did in 1931, he has 
constantly exercised his influence on behalf of peace. On July 16 
Secretary Hull issued a statement laying down eight principles of 
international conduct, including that of the sanctity of treaties, 
which was circulated to every capital in the world. Although this 
statement did not mention the Orient, Secretary Hull obviously 
wanted to mobilize world opinion in an indirect way against 
Japan. The replies of sixty-two states received by August 14 
endorsed Mr. Hull’s views in principle, although Japan declared 
that these objectives could be attained only by “‘a full recognition 
and practical consideration of the actual particular circumstances 
of the region.” On August 23 the Secretary went fartherand said: 


We consider applicable throughout the world, in 
the Pacific area as elsewhere, the principles set forth 
in the statement of July 16 . . . . which embraces the 
principles embodied in many treaties, including the 
Washington conference treaties and the Kellogg-Briand 
pact of Paris .... This Government does not be- 
lieve in political alliances or entanglements, nor does it 
believe in extreme isolation. It does believe in interna- 
tional co-operation for the purpose of seeking through 

_ pacific methods the achievement of those objectives set 
forth in the statement of July 16. In the light of our 
well-defined attitude and policies and within the range 
thereof, this Government is giving most solicitous at- 
tention to every phase of the Far Eastern situation. 
. ... This Government is endeavoring to see kept 
alive, strengthened and revitalized in reference to the 
Pacific area and to all the world, these fundamental 
principles. 


] While the Roosevelt Administration, like other govern- 
“ments, is unwilling to employ force to restrain Japanese aggres- 
sion, it does not wish to become an ally of Japan. This accounts 
‘in part for its hesitation to apply the Neutrality Act until one of 
‘the two belligerents has formally declared war or broken off 


diplomatic relations with the other. Once the President pro- 
claims the existence of a “‘state of war,’’ an arms and loan em- 
bargo would automatically be imposed against both belliger- 
ents. Japan is now virtually self-sufficient in munitions and 
would not be materially injured by the American embargo, but 
China, still dependent on outside supplies, would be severely 
handicapped. At the same time, Japanese ships could continue 
to import American cotton and oil, for the Chinese navy is too 
small to interfere with this trade. Those who demand applica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act assert that a Japanese naval blockade 
even in the absence of an American embargo, could prevent 
China from importing arms from the United States. While to a 
certain extent this is true, China might succeed in running arms 
and planes from Siberia and French Indo-China. Under the old 
rules of neutrality, China was responsible for determining 
whether it could succeed in escaping seizure by the Japanese 
navy; but under the new law, the United States does not give 
China this choice. It takes the responsibility for cutting China 
off from the American market at the very time China is the vic- 
tim of aggression. Thus our neutrality law imposes a penalty on 
China and probably violates the implied obligations arising out 
of the Nine-Power Pact. 

What the ‘“‘neutrality’’ school also overlooks is that Japan 
cannot establish a naval blockade of China while maintaining 
diplomatic relations with that country. Contending that it is 
merely protecting its nationals, Japan apparently does not plan 
to declare war against China. But should the President proclaim 
that war exists, Japan would be encouraged to declare war and 
establish a naval blockade of the Chinese coasts, thus striking a 
severe blow at Nanking. On the other hand, should President 
Roosevelt proclaim that Japan and China were at war, his 
declaration would, in the eyes of world opinion, condemn Japan 
as the aggressor, since it is fighting on Chinese soil. Rather than 
reduce “entanglements,’’ such a pronouncement might seriously 
endanger relations between Japan and the United States. 

The American government could safely apply the arms em- 
bargo against Italy and Ethiopia in October, 1935, because it 
was public knowledge that the League Council was on the point 
of adopting stronger measures. It could safely apply the arms 
embargo against Spain in January, 1937, because an even more 
severe policy had already been adopted by the powers con- 
stituting the Non-Intervention Committee in London. In the 
Orient, however, no collective action has yet been taken and, in 
its absence, the application of embargoes by the United States 
alone might create far greater dangers than it would avoid. 

It is striking that “‘isolationist’’ America continues to preach 
the principles of international morality, at a time when the 
League of Nations is silent, and alone among the powers consid- 
ers the adoption of an embargo policy. While the intentions of 
the Administration are sound, the dangers implicit in the Neutral- 
ity Act can be avoided only by a policy of concerted action. Such 
a policy could be adopted if the European signatories of the Nine- 
Power Pact, together with the Soviet Union, would agree to apply 
an arms and shipping embargo against Japan, leaving China free 
to import from European markets, in accordance with League of 
Nations principles. Simultaneously, the President of the United 
States could employ his discretion under the Neutrality Act to 
forbid American vessels to carry any materials to China or 
Japan. Since Japanese ships carry only one-third of the trade 
between Japan and the United States, and since many Japanese 
vessels have necessarily been diverted into transport service, the 
imposition of an international shipping embargo against Japan 
would offset the damage which an American arms embargo would 
cause to China. What is more important, collective action of 
this sort would protect the United States from assuming re- 
sponsibilities alone in the Orient, and tend to shorten a war which 
otherwise may rapidly spread to various parts of the world. 

Raymond Leslie Buell. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CHURCH—A FELLOWSHIP OF 
LEARNERS 


The church school will play a large part 
in the week’s observance, “The Church— 
A Fellowship of Learners,’ which is 
recommended for all Universalist churches 
this fall. The full program with accom- 
panying suggestions appears in this issue 
of the Leader. Consult it and begin early 
to make your plans. Next week we shall 
present on this page some suggestions for 
Workers’ Conferences, Parents’ Meetings 
and Class Parties. Similar copy, together 
with a special service for church schools on 
Oct. 3 and a reprint of the complete pro- 
gram, has been sent to all superintendents. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


As this material goes to press the Murray 
Grove Institute has not been held. But 
when you read these lines, it will be in full 
swing. 

As last year, this will be a combined 
week-end institute, under the joint auspices 
of the General Convention, the W. N. 
M. A., the Y. P. C. U.and the G.S. 8S. A. 
Following supper at 6.30 on the evening of 
Sept. 3 all delegates will assemble for the 
official opening of the institute, introduc- 
tion of leaders, and statement of the pur- 
poses of the week-end. Recreational pro- 
grams throughout the period will be in 
charge of Miss Mabel E. Muller of Good 
Tidings Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
conferences. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn., 
the women will meet to discuss the women’s 
work of the church. We had expected to 
have Miss Georgene Bowen with us, but 
her recent affiliation with Hull House has 
made it necessary to alter our plans. Mrs. 
Hersey needs no introduction to Murray 
Grovers. Laymen and ministers, under 
the guidance of Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of Portland, Maine, will discuss the prob- 
lems and plans which, at this season of the 
year, should take first place in a wide- 
awake church. That the layman ought to 
be responsible for more than gathering the 
Sunday morning offering, and keeping the 
roof mended, we are all aware. But just 
how far do his responsibilities go in the 
planning of and participation in the total 
program of his church? Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, has signified his inten- 
tion of being present at the institute, and 
we suspect that he may be asked to answer 
some of these questions, in addition to 
Mr. Hersey’s contribution. Young people 
will gather in their conference group with 
William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary 
of the national Y. P. C. U., while church 
school workers will meet with Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, Field Supervisor of the General 


Sunday School Association. In each of 
these groups practical assistance in local 
problems ought to be available, as well as 
wider knowledge as to the purpose and 
objectives of the work of these groups. 

On Saturday afternoon we are instituting 
a Round Table Discussion period, rather 
than a continuation of the conferences. 
At this time the total program of ‘The 
Church—A Fellowship of Learners’ will 
be presented for discussion and amplifica- 
tion. Then, too, we hope to have ques- 
tions brought in which may not be re- 
lated to any of the specific conference 
groups, but which are definitely a problem 
to those in attendance. In addition, it 
may seem wise to operate a second session 
of one or more of the conference groups. 

Saturday evening will be given over to 
a presentation of the L. I. B. Conference 
recently held at Oxford, England, which 
three members of the faculty attended. 
Not only the details of the conference it- 
self, but a narrative account of the two 
weeks of hospitality which preceded it, 
will be given. Returns on the national 
Y. P. C. U. Convention now in process at 
Turkey Run will also be shared with the 
delegates. And again fun and frolic under 
Miss Muller’s leadership will be shared by 
all. 

A Friendship Circle will be held each 
evening, as is the usual custom. On Sun- 
day morning the conferences will again 
meet, and at eleven, Rev. Benjamin 
Hersey will preachin the Memorial Church. 
The Institute will come to a close after 
dinner on Sunday. 


* * 


FALL COURSES OF STUDY 


Since the middle of August requests 
have been coming in daily for suggestions 
as to lesson material for Universalist 
schools for the fall quarter. 

May we refer you to the mimeographed 
list which was sent out last fall to every 
superintendent, and has “been supplied 
liberally to all inquirers through the year. 
It is still the best guide we can give you. 
Send for a copy if you do not have one. 
True, some changes should be made in it, 
and some additions to it. Here are a 
few: 

The publishers of the Closely Graded 
series of lessons have rewritten the Inter- 
mediate (junior high) courses during the 
summer. The new material will be ready 
September first. Courses VII, VIII, and 
IX take on different form. The pupil’s 
books have the appearance of the junior 
work book of the Pilgrim Group Graded 
series which is so popular. And it is to 
every intent and purpose a work book. 
This changes the aspect of the entire 
series, and for the better, you will agree. 
If you are using this series in your school be 


sure to secure the new material. Do not 
think you will save money by continuing 
the old, for old texts and new pupil’s books 
will not agree. And the purpose of re- 
writing material is because it has been 
found advisable from every angle to make 
a change. In this instance, you will save 
by spending money. 

The Baptists are putting out a new 
course for seniors this year, written by 
Dr. Perey Hayward of the International 
Council, which looks exceedingly inter- 
esting. It is called ‘““Youth Living the 
Christian Life.’ We suggest that you 
familiarize yourself with it. Perhaps it is 
just the thing that high school group 
needs, to challenge their thinking and hold 
their interest. Teacher’s book 35 cents, 
pupil’s 16 cents. Order from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

If what you are using has not proved a 
happy choice, and you do not know what 
ought to be used, write us. We will gladly 
make suggestions and send material for 


you to look over. 
* * 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


Sept. 5 marks the thirtieth anniversary 
of the death of Dr. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn. Beloved from north to south and 
from east to west, this pioneer missionary 
of Universalism established Universalist 
churches in many sections of our vast 
country. In these sections his name is still 
revered, his memory blessed, and his work 
continued. Ferry Beach is a vivid testi- 
mony of his prophetic vision. Our out- 
posts in the South are still alive with the 
faith that was in him. Long may his 
memory live. Long may his work pros- 
per. Long may his example inspire us to 


nobler effort. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates returned last week from a 
six weeks’ trip to England, where she at- 
tended the annual sessions of the Leyden 
International Bureau meetings at Oxford. 
Preceding these meetings she was one of 
the group of thirty Americans who were 
the guests of the English youth group in 
five of the Unitarian parishes throughout: 
England. Following the conference, she, 
with three other Americans, was the guest 
of Miss Else Nijland in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Miss Nijland, who also attended the 
Oxford meetings, drove her American 
guests over the major portion of Holland, 
and made their visit one of lasting worth 
and real understanding and appreciation. 


Miss Andrews spent the latter part of 
August with friends in her native city of 
Bridgeport, Conn. Over Labor Day she 
joined several friends.on Long Island, 
Casco Bay, Maine, for a house party. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Leslie Clare Manchester, 
after spending the summer at Lake Pleas- 
ant, Mass., will spend a few weeks in the 
North Carolina mountains before going 
to their Florida home for the winter. 


Rev. C. J. Harris, pastor of the Wash- 
ington Heights Universalist church and 
director of Camp Wamego for Boys, has 
recently organized a ‘‘Dog Lovers’ League”’ 
to stop lawlessness, ignorance and inhu- 
manity in New York City. 


Universalist ministers who attended 
the Pastors’ Institute at the University of 
Chicago were Dr. William Wallace Rose 
of Lynn, Mass., Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
of Galesburg, Ill., and Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner, Mrs. 
Tigner and their infant son, Maury, were 
at Joseph’s View, Dr. van Schaick’s guest 
house, from Aug. 25 to Sept. 1. Mr. Tig- 
ner was en route to his new parish in Can- 
ton, N. Y., from Middletown, N. Y., where 
he has had three successful years. 


Dean John Murray Atwood of Canton, 
N. Y., Mrs. Atwood, and Miss Alice and 
Miss Nora Atwood of Washington, spent 
the night of Aug. 27 at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
All dined with the van Schaicks and 
Tigners at Joseph’s View. Dean Atwood 
was taking his sisters back to Washington 
from Canton by motor. 


Mrs. A. M. Soule, whose husband has 
recently resigned from the circuit of 
churches at Canton, Maine, is in the hos- 
pital at Auburn, Maine, following a gall 
bladder operation. Mr. Soule expects to 
be in Auburn, at 7 Josslyn Street, care of 
M. O. Soule, until Sept. 7, After that he 
will be at Freeport, Maine, R. F. D. 2. 


Robert Sterling Yard, former editor of 
The Century Magazine, Mrs. Yard and Miss 
Margaret Yard, who is head of an art 
school in Washington, spent a day with 
Dr. and Mrs, van Schaick recently on their 
way back to Washington from a motor 
trip which took in state parks in New 
England and New York. Mr. Yard is 
editor of The Wilderness Magazine, the 
journal of the society formed to save for 
America some of her wild spots. 


Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick will leave 
Boston Sept. 4 for brief visits to Claremont 
and Warner, N. H. Dr. van Schaick will 
lecture before the New Hampshire Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Association at Ge- 
neva Point, Lake Winnipesaukee, at 7.15 
p. m. Sept. 7, 10.45 a. m. Sept. 8, and 
10.15 a. m. Sept. 9, Daylight Saving 
Time—his three subjects being ‘The 
Minister and the World of Books,’”’ ‘‘The 
Minister and the World of Nature,’ and 
_ “The Minister and Public Service.” 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. Several new families added 
to the parish during the year have com- 
pensated for serious losses by death and 
removal. During the year the church re- 
ceived two valuable and very useful gifts. 
A fine Steinway grand piano, purchased by 
the “‘Mr. and Mrs. Club,” and a splendid 
library of over eight hundred handsomely 
bound volumes from the private library of 
the late E. Charles Francis, presented to 
the parish by his niece and heir, Miss 
Mabel Wood. A new mat for the entrance 
lobby, together with sundry additions to 
our housekeeping equipment, and to the 
“costume closets” of the dramatic depart- 
ment, also several new choir robes, and 
new collars for the entire choir, are further 
evidences of the generosity of the people 
to their church. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A banquet attended by seventy-five, 
followed by the ‘‘Danse Internationale’ 
in Rowland Hall brought the Institute of 
World Affairs to a happy close. Prof. 
Arthur P. Coleman of Columbia Univer- 
sity, toastmaster at the banquet, intro- 
duced Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who 
spoke on behalf of the denomination in 
praise of the institute, both for the quality 
of the program and its value in a sect 
that stands for world-mindedness. Ernest 
E. Sodergren spoke for the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, and Dr. Andrews hinted 
at some unusually attractive features in 
prospect for the 1938 Institute. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Allen of Springfield, Mass., 
who did so much to make the week an 
enjoyable one, headed a committee which 
ran the dance. A fine orchestra supplied 
music. Many foreign flags adorning the 
walls added color to the scene. 

A dozen cars were required to transport 
three score people to Casco August 18, fora 
picnic supper at the beautiful summer 
home of Rey. Hazel I. Kirk overlooking 
Pleasant Lake. They were joined there 
by Mrs. Mary L. Newbegin, Andessa 
Newbegin and George R. Newbegin, of 
Danvers, Mass., who returned to Ferry 
Beach for a two-day visit. 

A northeast storm made it necessary for 
a congregation of seventy-four people to 
gather in the Quillen for the morning 
service August 22. The preacher was Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes 
read the lesson from the scriptures and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter. Warren G. Guild and R. F. Need- 
ham ushered. 

The storm was not only beneficial in 
banishing the high temperature, but also 
subdued a forest fire which had raged for 
nine days over a wide area south of the 


Saco River. Firemen and a corps of 
C. C. C. boys had worked in vain against 
the advancing flames. A peat bog took 
fire, sending up a pall of acrid smoke that 
stretched across the bay for many miles, 
sometimes landward, much to everyone’s 
distress. 

Members present during the week end of 
Aug. 21 included Florence R. Kelley of 
Medford, Mass., Lafayette Clarke of 
Bronxville, N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Connel of West Hartford, Conn., Mar- 
jorie Manning of Hartford, Walter H. 
Fitts of Foxboro, Mass., Clarence Need- 
ham and Adele Needham of Arlington, 
Mass., Elizabeth J. Dolphin of East Lynn, 
Mass., Ruth Drowne of Medford, Mass., 
Mrs. Harry B. Copeland of Malden, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyril R. Wood of East 
Longmeadow, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Clark of Lowell, Mass., Mrs. Louise N. 
Wise and Hazel Wise of Boston, Mass., 
Elsie Anderson of Bridgton, Me., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Maford Mann and their daughter, 
Dorothea, of Norway, Me., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Champlin, Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. 
Champlin, Spencer Champlin, Everett 
E. Champlin and Frank Reynolds of West 
Hartford, Conn., Mr. and Mrs. L. Dodge 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. and Mrs. Tracy 
Pullman of Salem, Mass. 

Fifty Boy Scouts of Troop 2, Peabody, 
Mass., are encamped at the grove for the 
two weeks ending Sept. 4. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Roberts and their daughter, Mada- 
lyn, are present during this period. Mrs. 
Roberts is recovering from a serious opera- 
tion and has already benefited a great deal 
from the sunshine and salt air. 

The Misses Laura and Martha Jenness 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., arrived Aug. 25 
for a day’s visit, the first in a number of 
years. They spent several hours renew- 
ing friendly associations with the Pres- 
cotts, Claflins, and Mr. Walch. Laura 
Jenness served as treasurer of the Associa- 
tion from 1916 to 1925. Both sisters began 
their active interest in Ferry Beach in 
1902 at the time of the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention in Portland. While examining an 
old guest register at the supper table it 
was discovered that through an odd coin- 
cidence four people present had signed the 
same page of the register back in 1911— 
the Jenness sisters, Florence Kelley and 
Lafayette Clarke. 

After a stay of five weeks Rev. Eleanor 
B. Forbes left Aug. 26 for a ten days’ visit 
in Turner Center before returning to her 
duties in West Paris. 

Please mail 1937 snapshots to the secre- 
tary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
Aside from those being submitted in the 
photo contest a good selection is desired 
for the Ferry Beach pictorial history. 

Through the courtesy of Manager La- 
lone of the Publishing House some good 
Universalist material has been added to 
the library. 
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Mrs. Helen Prescott ran another session 
of the fair during the I. W. A., and added 
$30 to the Ladies’ Aid treasury. 

The Scouts did a lot of repair work on 
the diving tower and set it up Aug. 27. 

Mr. Sodergren is installing the much- 
needed ventilating fan in the kitchen. 
The partitions in the basement of Under- 
wood have been torn out along with the 
wooden floor, which was replaced by 
cement. Two separate shower rooms 
will be available next year. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, after 
serving Unitarian churches in Belfast, 
Me., and Boston and Brockton, Mass., 
retired in 1936 and now lives in Brockton. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood is minister of 
the Universalist church in Woonsocket, 
Re 

Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur is professor of 
Practical Theology emeritus at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Rev. Donald C. McMillan is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Barnstable, 
Mass. 

George Seldes is a well-known news- 
paper man and war correspondent. He is 
the author of several books, one of which, 
“The Vatican and the Modern World,” 
was chosen by the Catholic Book Club and 
sent to all its members as an uprejudiced 
history. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith is a professor 
in Emerson College. 


* * 


RULE NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOL 


On the twelfth successive Sunday ses- 
sion, Aug. 22, of the neighborhood school 
at Thomaston, Maine, organized and con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ada Morse Grose, through 
the hottest summer in many years, the 
attendance was 79 percent of the total 
enrollment, including the two new mem- 
bers added at this session. Graduation 
exercises will be held a few days before the 
children return to public schools, the day 
after Labor Day. Started as an experi- 
ment for the sake of unchurched children, 
over three miles from nearest church edi- 
fice, the success has been unquestioned. 
“Go and do thou likewise!” 


GOLDEN 


A. W.G. 


* of 


THE WOMEN AT MURRAY GROVE 


Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., will be the leader of the 
women’s group at the three day Institute 
at Murray Grove, Sept. 3,4 and 5. Mrs. 
Hersey has attended the Interdenomina- 
tional Conference at Northfield, Mass., 
and was a member of the faculty of the 
Women’s Institute at Ferry Beach. Her 
topics will be ‘‘An Interpretation of 
Japan,’ ‘Rural America, with Especial 
Emphasis on Rural North Carolina,” and 
“The Moslem World.” There will be an 


exhibit of books, maps, and other program 
helps. 

It was planned and advertised that Miss 
Georgene Bowen was to represent the 
W. N. M. A. at Murray Grove, but her 
new position at Hull House makes it im- 
possible for her to be in New Jersey at 
that time. 


* * 


TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT 
A SAVING 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any 
church that customarily uses a four page 
bulletin each week. The Layman Com- 
pany, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, offers 
this saving when using their four page 
bulletin. Two pages are printed with a 
Stewardship message, and two pages are 
left blank for local announcements. The 
company suggests that churches conduct a 
five weeks’ or 10 weeks’ course of tithe 


education by using its bulletins, which are 
offered at a nominal sum. It offers a 
sample set containing 32 different tithing 
bulletins at 20 cents. Please mention the 
Christian Leader, also give your denomina- 
tion. 
The Layman Company. 
730 Rush Street, Chicago. 


Notices 
FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine, September 20-21, Bangor. 

Kentucky, September 25-27, Hopkinsville. 

New Hampshire, September 27-28, Dover. 

Indiana, October 1-3. 

North Carolina, October 1-38, Rocky Mount. 

Vermont, October 2-5, Montpelier. 

Michigan, October 3-4, Lansing. 

New York, October 4-7, Cortland. 

Minnesota, October 6-7, St. Paul. 

Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 
President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 
Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


iD RD. 


Roger 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


5 Sakurayama, 


Young People’s Christian Union 


Presiaent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama— 

Georgia—Reyv. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

fowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junetion City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


805 Bryan St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. f 

Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 
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W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The forty-third annual sessions of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the First Universalist Church, Park and 
Center Streets, at Bangor, Maine, on Sept. 20 and 
21, 1937. 

Laura McLellan, Secretary. 


* OK 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in Cortland, 
October 4-7. The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will be held Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday. On Wednesday the meet- 
ings of the Ministers’ Association, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid will be 
held. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
State Convention will begin with the occasional 
sermon by Rev. Hugh 8S. Tigner of Canton. The 
conventions will end on Thursday evening with the 
banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


* 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 32d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Rocky 
Mount church Sept. 30-Oct. 3, 1937, for the transac- 
tion of any business which properly should be tran- 
sacted at this meeting. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


* 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words ‘‘financial 
secretary” for the words ‘corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words ‘and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,’”’ and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘‘The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,”” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,” so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 


Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


TEACHERS WANTED, Tbe Southern Industrial In- 


stitute at Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, would like to correspond with experienced teachers 
who could teach high school mathematics or science of high 
school grade, chemistry, general science, and biology. An 
opportunity for some Northern friends to spend the winter 
in the South. Room and board with a modest salary. If 
interested, address 


LYMAN WARD, at Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Opening date of School September 15 


ALFRED M. BELL 


CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Htbles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


FOR 
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“Reopening Post Card 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A general design for any grade in the 
church school. 
together with Bible verse is printed on the 
design side and a general invitat’on is 
printed on the address side. 
attractive fall colors. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ZAPAVAPAPAPAPAS 


Reopening Day salutation 


Printed in 


Price $1.25 per 100 


Sy 
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Educational 


Pwtees COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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* Crackling 


The barefoot young man stood before 
the grizzled mountaineer. 

“Mistuh’, Burbridge,”’ he stammered. 
“T’ve—I’ve come hyar to ask yer fer yer 
daughter’s hand.” 

The mountaineer knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

“Cain’t allow any 


sech thing,’ he 


drawled.. os ier yer takes the whole gal 
or nothin’!’—Mark Hellinger in New 
York Daily Mirror. 


* * 


Hotel Man (to new arrival): “The pro- 
prietress says, madam, that she will move 
your dressing-table, alter the position of 
your bed, let you have another blanket, 
and provide some wedges for your windows, 
stop the clock striking on the landing, and 
give you a separate table at the window— 
but she says you'll have to take the 
weather as you find it.’”’—Lowisville Courier. 

* * 

“What are you going to call that mule 
of yours, Uncle?” 

‘Well, suh,’’ answered the driver of the 
animal 
all de names I could think of, and Ise 
gwine keep on huntin’ mo’. If I ever find 
one he pays any ’tention to, dat’s what I 
gwine call him.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 


Irene, aged three, had been given a penny 
for the missionaries on the occasion of her 
first visit to Sunday school. On her return, 
mother asked her if she had given her 
penny. 

“Yes,’’ replied Irene, “but I didn’t get 
a missionary.—E xchange. 

* * 

Somebody is asking the information 
column for a definition of ‘‘the happy 
mean.” The happy mean, nowadays, we 
guess, says the Boston Herald, are those 
who saved something when they had it.— 
Exchange. 

ok * 

“Who’s that talkative woman over 
there?” 

“My wife.” 

“Sorry. My mistake.’ 

“No, mine.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

One of the briefer musical criticisms ap- 
peared in the local paper: “An amateur 
string quartet played Brahms here last 
evening. Brahms lost.’’—Detroit News. 

* * 

Schoolmaster: ‘‘Can any boy give me a 
definition of righteous indignation?” 

Small Boy: ‘Please, sir, being angry 
without swearing —Windsor Star. 

* * 

Jasper: ‘Why do you want a rubber 
»lant in your garden?” 

Casper: “I want to raise tires for my 
garden truck.” —EH xchange. 

* oo 

“He is a self-made man, is he not?” 

“Yes, except for the alterations made 
by his wife and her mother.”—Exchange. 


, “Lain’ made up my mind. Ise tried — 
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